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Measuring the Cycles 


|* a recent editorial entitled ‘‘Constructive 


Optimism in Textiles,” we stated that the then 
current rate of sales would not be maintained 
throughout the year; and that, as and when it 
“dipped”, it would challenge anew the courage 
of the industry. 

A good friend commented on this, as follows: 


“It is a foregone conclusion that there will be a dip, no 
matter what the general upward trend this year may be. 
since by the normal seasonal cycle we are now in one of 
the periods which normally has a higher rate of sa‘es. 

“Something of this sort came up recently which indi- 
cated the lack of appreciation by some sellers, of what a 
normal seasonal variation is. You will remember that in 
the plan for handling our sales and production, consider- 
able stress was put at the start on finding out what our 
seasonal cycle was. I wonder how much effort the indus- 
try at large has made in that direction. I don’t mean sim- 
ply knowing in what months of the year sales are to be 
expected to be fairly good and in what months they are 
likely to be poor, but to go as far as getting some measure 
of that variation. 

“\Ve can hope for little balancing of production with sales 
ior long time stabilizing until such knowledge is obtained. 
We have found that it takes some courage to sit back, hold 
prices, and watch your inventory pile up, but that it is 
much easier to keep up one’s courage when we know what 
ur sales position during such a down-swing is in rela- 
tion to the normal down-swing, rather than just knowing 
th e are in a dip.” 


In other words: Planning. 

\nd planning, we opined at the beginning of 
the year, is one of the fundamental 1931 pre- 
requisites in textile manufacture. 

thought was further emphasized in the 
ng statement in the McGraw-Hill ‘“Plat- 


ti for American Business,” published as a 
su ment to our Feb. 28, 1930 issue: “Planning 
IS ntial for uninterrupted progress.” 


‘ing the last year the industry has achieved 


and general appreciation of the importance 
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of balancing production with demand—and has 
acted on the basis of that realization. But some- 
thing more is needed. Manufacturers, by and 
large, are still thinking of current production as 
related to current demand. They are not think- 
ing of balanced production over the year. 

Until they do, we shall have alternate periods 
of overtime production and sharp curtailment. 
The way in which the industry voluntarily reduced 
operations from time to time last year was a fine 
example of courage; it might almost be termed 
heroic. But no one wants to continue on a basis 
where such heroism is demanded constantly. 

To level out these peaks and valleys requires 


And 


knowledge of the type indicated by our corres- 


more than courage; it requires knowledge. 


pondent above is one of the most important 


factual tools toward this end. 


We believe that some fundamental study of 
seasonal cycles in textiles might be made coopera- 
tively, and we respectfully suggest this to the 
various institutes and associations. 

However we also believe that the bulk of the 
job must be done at home. Each manufacturer, 
working in cooperation with his sales organization 
or agency, must study the market as it affects his 
particular product, and as it is affected by his 
particular production and sales set-up. 

If the industry rests on the laurels it has 
already won, it will find them poor support. The 
battle is still on. And planning, based on knowl- 
edge, will prove to be one of the most effective 


weapons in the fight. 
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The Week 


in ‘Textiles 
as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Yarn Merchandising 

Leonard C. Linkroum outlines inter- 
estingly the evolution of a commission 
house in the yarn trade from the dealer 
and broker stages to the present method 
of selling for confined accounts. This 
is the sixth article in the series on yarn 
merchandising. (page 20) 


Forecasting for Production 
Pre-knowledge of production require- 
ments to satisfy demand in the months 
of the immediate future is invaluable to 
the manufacturer who wishes to keep 
his inventory low. Methods of fore- 
casting sales in order to guide produc- 
tion are described by Charles F. H. 
Johnson, Jr., of Botany Worsted Mills. 
The high degree of success of his 
method as applied to Botany production 
is a strong recommendation. (page 22 


Message to Hoover 

As part of last Monday’s Washington 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors, seven editors 
of papers covering pivotal industries 
reported to President Hoover an answer 
to “What Is Holding Back Your In- 
dustry?” Douglas G. Woolf, editor, 
TexTILE Wor tp, stressed the progress 
of the textile field in the face of diffi- 
culties. (page 25) 


{ “Secondary” Letdown 

While the severe recessionary phase 
of the business cycle has been completed, 
says Dr. L. H. Haney in the TExTILEe 
Wortp Analyst, we are now suffering 
a minor “secondary” letdown following 
the typical “pre-final” rebound which 
occurred in February and March. A 
period of dull, irregular readjustment 
seems to lie ahead. (page 43) 


Cotton 


\.C.M.A. Convention 

\ large gathering was in progress at 
\ugusta, Ga., late this week as we go 
to press, for the annual convention of 
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the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. The keynote was “The 
Southern Cotton Farmer, the Producer 
of Our Raw Material.” An interesting 
program had been arranged around this 
subject. Complete report of this meet- 
ing will appear in our next issue. 


Garside to Speak in Paris 

A. H. Garside, statistician of New 
York Cotton Exchange will deliver the 
chief paper at the Paris Cotton Confer- 
ence in June on the causes of depression 


in the world cotton industry and 
remedies. 
Trends in Cotton Industry 

C. L. Emerson, vice-president and 


chief engineer, Robert & Co., Inc., in 
a paper delivered at A.S.M.E. meeting 
in Birmingham, Ala., prophesies better- 
ment in human relations will be next 
great change. (page 26) 


Humidifying Picker Rooms 

Waste of humidified air in the ex- 
hausts of openers and pickers is elimi- 
nated by methods of recirculation. The 
most practical application of such ar- 
rangements is within the machines. 
(page 28) 


Spindle Oils Discussed 

Problems of the card room and spin 
ning room, including the proper vis 
cosity of spindle oil, were consider 
at the spring meeting of the Eastern 
Carolina Division of the Southern Tes 
tile Association, in Raleigh, N. ( 
April 17. (page 34) 


Variations in Yarn 

Procedure for tracing unevenness 
combed peeler yarn to its many probab 
sources is carefully outlined. (page 35 


Raw Cotton Indifferent 

It has been a week of narrow fluctu 
tions in the raw cotton market. Selli: 
on the advances holds back any possible 
gains. but some market authorities begin 
to believe that bearish possibilities have 
been discounted. (page 47) 


N. C. College Style Show 

A successful style show and exposi 
tion was held last week by the students 
of the Textile School of North Carolina 
State College at Raleigh, N. C. It is 
an annual affair. (page 61) 


Wool 


Blanket Manufacture 

Estimates are made for the cost of 
manufacturing two all-wool_ blankets. 
(page 35) 


Construction and Finish 

The construction and finish required 
to obtain the appearance desired in a 
submitted woolen fabric are outlined. 
(page 36) 


Warp Ends Lock 

Locking together of warp ends in 
the weaving of serge is caused by 
unsuitable sizing. A formula is recom- 
mended. (page 37) 


Murray Leaves Institute 

Bart Murray, managing director of 
the Wool Institute since Jan. 1, 1931, 
when A. D. Whiteside’s resignation 
took effect, has resigned. No successor 
has yet been appointed. (page 61) 








The Textile Outlook 


A FORECAST a month ago, the industry is now going through a testing 


period. 


The future is not known to either buyer or seller, but each 


is quite willing to build confidence if he can find the materials to build 


it of. 


So long as the buyer feels that delay may bring him lower prices 


and he is not pressed to acquire additional merchandise, he is justified in 


withholding his orders. 


If and when the manufacturer and his selling 


agent can develop trust that prices are at bottom, the market will go ahead 


once more, 


to make itself felt until summer . 


The delay may be extended, as no seasonal pressure is likely 


. Complaint is current in cotton 


goods that profit margins have been eliminated despite a strong statistical 


position. 


prices has brightened the future in both men’s and women’s wear. 
silk has receded again which has not helped yarns or fabrics. 


In wool goods the hope for expanded consumer use due to low 


Raw 
Knit goods 


houses which are relatively close to the consumer have felt seasonal im- 
provement with the first warm days of spring. 
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4 Knitting 
Full: ededaall eeebsclions Textile Effort an Example to All Industry 


he camshaft of the full-fashioned 
ery machine plays an important part 

the narrowing of the stocking. Its 
ition is explained in detail. 
a) 


Says R. H. Aishton 


66 HE vigorous and intelligent activity 
of the textile industry in analyzing its 


\\ orsted Fabric Uneven own problems and striving to find a sound 


regular varn, unsatisfactory dyeing, 
latches, and enlarged hooks are 
ested as causes for the uneven ap- 
ince of a worsted fabric. (page 37) 


solution for them is an example and 
encouragement to all industry,” says R. H. 
Aishton, president, American Railway 
Association, Washington, D. C. “The 
\ftermath of Philadelphia ee ches tanaka ta 
ist-mortems on the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition in Philadelphia last week 
ate that machinery manufacturers 
jared better than last vear in regard to 
business actually done. Though the 
ss of the show cannot fairly be 
ured solely in terms of immediate 

it was encouraging to note that 

ers seemed more  “machinery- 
ed” than in recent years. (page 55) 


principles of business, based on facts 
developed, seems sure to bring justified 
rewards. 

“IT am sure that the textile industry has 
the sympathetic encouragement and may 
count upon the sincere cooperation of 
other industries in every intelligent effort 
to improve itself. 

“I congratulate that industry upon its 


progressive action.” 





Warm Weather Aids Hosiery 


- . . SSS aaeeEErTemmauwmm” 
vement of hosiery, especially 








; a eal ad 
f 1's full-fashioned, has been stimu 
A ¢ = ry” <i we i = — P ‘ — . ~ » . 
hy the warm spring weather, and Thrown Silk Improves Rayon Devoid of Profit 
i et tone has improved. (page 55) Call for thrown silk has registered a Again market authorities stress the 
mild increase, mostly spot, and coming fact that present prices on rayon leave 
(nderwear Futures Active chiefly from broadsi.k weavers. Spun the manufacturers with no profit mar- 
tweight underwear is selling at Y@T" 'S duet. (Page oT) tb co coe man Seem rg = 
nrcesame: ee ; . even though volume is fairly large, 
pressure, both in the cotton and Shantunes. Chiffons. Moving 8 : Be et canoes “ein Elta th 
divisions and some line ire ld F iia ° c rayon companies are not drawing any 
, 5 > are So aes : . oa i ee es . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 
lune 15. (page 55) 3 Broadsilk tone is hesitant, and buying benefit from it except maintained oper- 
, Pooee interest is limited to shantungs and sum- ations. (page 51) 
. . ms: mer chiffons, prices of which hold 
i Swimsuit Prices lighter , 


steady. (page 53) Seeking Regenerated Silk 

German chemists are reported to be 
on the trail of a new synthetic fiber 
which will have as its base the animal- 
made fibroin of cocoon silk instead of 
the vegetable-made cellulose of rayon. 
Experiments with dissolving silk waste 
and regenerating it in a coagulating 


Rayon solution have been made. (page 60) 


eral bathing-suit producers have 
prices, suggesting a possible gen- Bleaching Spun Silk 

oa ~ = a ° 

dvance, due to strong demand; A bleaching process is outlined to pre- 


> 
5 


ire moderate. (page 55) vent overbleaching, discoloration, and 


loss of scroop in- spun-silk fabrics. 
Ye 
Silk 


( fage 36) 
Raw Silk Off 15 to 20c. 
tferent buying and Yokohama Preparation for Knitting 
ess have brought a_ recessi f ar irv, and r rs : , 
i g a recession of Harsh, wiry, and rough ravon 1s suc- Pro eCSSING 
-Uc. in silk prices, but importers cessfully knitted into half hose with the ces: © 


an early recovery. (page 51) aid of a suitab'e emulsion. (page 37) Hosierv Dveing 
sie » 
siery ' g 


Methods employed in scouring hosiery 
. depend on the type of fabric. Proced- 
ures are suggested for treating cotton, 














7 2 _ . SI and ravé goods. / ge 35 
rhe Business Outlook ilk, and rayon goods. (page 
r F . . ® . . , . . 
o— slight spring stimulus seems to have spent its foree by the latter Fabrice Inspection 
part of March and business has been backsliding since. Our index has Rapid and accurate inspection of 
steadily declined during the last five weeks till, at 77.76 of normal, it is fabrics is facilitated by a new examining 
early back to the December low. Security markets have closely followed and measuring machine announced re- 


cently. A unique feature of the equip- 


‘uit and commodity prices continue their relentless movement toward : 
ment is a non-losable ruler. (page 38) 


inconceivably low levels. Seasonal building improvement seems to be 


weakening again, and carloadings still show litthe more than seasonal Curled-Surf Fabri 
Juried-surtace abrics 


Possibilities of producing curled or 
wavy effects on fibers which ordinarily 
are straight are increased with a con- 


recovery. Hope of reversal of the downward drift of steel production by 
May persists under expectation of larger structural and pipe-line demand, 


but marked inerease in automotive requirements becomes doubtful. It 


iow appears likely that first quarter business improvement was only a tinuous curling machine developed in 
hump on the bottom and not the definitive beginning of recovery. The England. (page 39) 
loreign scene has become clouded again. Our idle gold hoard piles up ae 
without increasing the means of payment by credit expansion. Air Conditioning 
The Business W eek. Features of flexible unit of new design 
for filtering, washing, cooling, and 
ee humidifving air are described. (page 39) 
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volution of a 
ommission 
ouse 


in the Yarn Trade 


By Leonard C. Linkroum 


President and Treasurer, 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 


Ine. 
Sixth Article in Series 


OME: ten or twelve years ago we functioned pri- 

marily as wholesalers, being really the spinners’ 

customer, buying direct from the spinners in good- 
size quantities and distributing the yarn in turn to our 
customers. 

Today, the bulk of our business is in selling yarn 
for confined accounts. 

We would not, of course, have made any change unless 
we were convinced that changes were necessary and 
beneficial, but, in presenting this brief history of our 
background of reasoning, the writer has no intention of 
putting it forth as an infallible guide which others should 
follow. In fact, the whole problem of yarn merchan- 
dising is in a state of flux, and we realize that constant 
thought, discussion and interchange of ideas and experi- 
ence are necessary. 

In the old days the larger dealers thought nothing of 
buying large quantities of yarn when the market looked 
right, thereby running prices up to the ad- 
vantage of the spinner. This naturally 
created more business as advance in price 
always increases buying volume. 

Krom a dealer’s standpoint this method 
of merchandising did not work out so well 
when cotton dropped from around 43c. to 
20c. By comparison 20c. for cotton then 
looked low, and many dealers again placed 
orders. further receded 
to 17c. and many thought then that the 
bottom had surely been reached—but the 


However, cotton 
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cotton kept on sliding downward. In other words, this 
method of your merchandising could be pursued with a 
fair amount of conservatism when the price of cotton did 
not vary greatly, but it was gambling in a big way when 
cotton fluctuated so widely. 

From the spinner’s standpoint, also, this method of 
merchandising had its flaws. This spinner knew nothing 
of where his yarn went and his only customers were a 
comparatively small group of dealers. When selling 
competition was keen, the spinner would come up north 
with his tail between his legs, knowing that he wasn't 
going to have much to say about the price he would get 
for his yarn. If he didn’t sell at the price some dealer 
offered him, he didn’t know how or where he could sell 
otherwise. 

Most of the yarn houses did not want to do much 
gambling while the price of cotton was so uncertain 
and so began after the war to depend more and more 
upon making profits from commissions. We still main- 
tained a warehouse, but it was mainly for the purpose of 
giving quick delivery service, and we expected to get a 
little better price for stock yarns. In general, when we 
booked an order from a customer we covered with the 
mill. 

Competition, however, grew keener and spinners began 
getting in touch with customers direct. Knowledge of 
where their yarn was being used spread among. the 
spinners, and the spinners’ names became known to the 
customers. Some spinners started to sell their entire 
product direct, which was all right as long as they 
figured selling expense and credit risk properly, but some 
didn’t. Most of the spinners, however, wanted to sell 
direct and also through any broker or dealer, at the 
samme time. 


Mills Were Competing With Themselves 


It is not the purpose of the writer to discuss how this 
works out for the spinner, but he knows that it wasn't 
satisfactory to him. With all dealers and brokers trying 
to sell the X Mill yarn and with the X Mill ready to 
step in and sell direct if possible, there was not much 
chance to talk quality to buyers and everything was price. 
A mill was really competing against itself, with so many 
offering the yarn, and it was also competing with us. As 
a result the fine art of giving away part, or all, of the 
commission thrived. Stock yarns were very often sold 
at prices below the market, instead of commanding a 
premium. 

Recently, we have gone still further and now the bulk 
of our business is in selling yarn for mills which confine 


Herewith are presented the views 
and experiences of one commis- 
sion house. Subsequent articles 
will cover different phases of 
yarn and 


merchandising give 


other opinions.—Editor. 
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“We act as a direct selling agency 
for a group of mills which, indi- 
vidually, would not have suffi- 


cient volume to warrant their 


own selling force. We can go 


out and talk quality and battle 
for a price with no fear that 
while we are doing so, some other 
broker or dealer will wire the 
mill an offer or that the mill will 
take off commission or broker- 
age if it gets the order direct 
.. + + We get plenty of compe- 


tition, but at least it doesn’t 


come from the same mill or 


the same yarn.” 


— Leonard C. Linkroum. 


accounts to us. The mills believe, and we believe, 
that this is a logical method of merchandising. In reality 
we act as a direct selling agency for a group of mills 
individually, would not have sufficient volume to 
warrant their own selling force. We can go out and talk 
quality and battle for a price with no fear that, while 
we are doing so, some other broker or dealer, offering 
the same yarn, will wire the mill an offer, or that the 
will take off commission or brokerage if it gets 

the order direct. We feel that we can take the time to 
quality without wondering what is going on behind 
backs. Naturally, we get plenty of competition, but 
cast it doesn’t come from the same mill or the same 


rr) 


+] ; 
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which, 


rom the customer's standpoint, also, certain advan- 
ves are offered. The customer receives yarn from a 


wn mill and the contact is a more direct one. The 
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disconcerting possibility ot having several 
different quotations on the same yarn is 
also avoided. 

In making the various changes we had 
two objects in mind. In the first place, we 
have some pride and want to be known to 
the trade and to the mills as doing a good 
job of merchandising. In the second place, 
we are in the business to make reasonable 
profits. Any selling which makes price 
the one and only factor defeats both these 
( ‘onsequently, what we have tried 
to do is to adopt methods of merchandising 
which will help both the mills and our- 
selves. When the giving away of commis- 
and like abuses reached a certain 
point, we thought that it was time to re- 
vamp. We don’t think that we have solved 
the problem, but we do think that we are 
moving in the right direction. 

Generally speaking, times are changing 
and people are changing, and the writer 
thinks that the old methods of merchan- 
dising yarn are going to be forced to the 
wall. Buyers of the newer generation are 
making their presence felt, and the younger generation in 
the mills is not content to hold to old methods, just be- 
cause they are old. At the present time, it would help if 
there were more confidence between individuals in the 
trade. Both mills and selling houses are skittish about 
taking definite steps, but there has been too much fear and 
not enough knowledge. Once you know the other fellow’s 
problems and give him credit for intelligence and a desire 
to do a good job, you aren't so afraid of working with 
him. Conditions of the past may have built up distrust 
among many in the yarn trade, but if we had more con- 
fidence in each other it would be better for all concerned. 

We have changed our organization considerably and 
we think we are on the right track, but we intend to keep 
on thinking. The problem is too involved for anyone to 
sit back and say, ‘all my worries are over and everything 
Is perfect.” 
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orecasting 
roduction 


eeds 


in a Woolen 


and Worsted 
Dress Goods Mill 


By Charles F. H. Johnson, Jr. 


Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 


REDETERMINATION or forecasting of sales in 

order to set a reasonable production rate became a 

necessity in the woolen and worsted goods industry 
several years ago when mills began building up in- 
ventories with little regard to the advent of a close hand- 
to-mouth system of buying on the part of the consuming 
trade. 
sotany Worsted Mills was demonstrated in the excellent 
cooperation received from them in the compilation of 
a study setting up a 


The progressive tvpe of the management of 


alned toward system of sales 
forecasting. 

In a foreword to the worsted yarn study conducted by 
the Industrial Research Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1929, Dr. J. H. Willits states the 
fundamentals of the general situation as follows: ‘In 
a buyers’ market, when manufacturers cannot dispose of 
all they could produce, the importance of planning pro 
duction policies in such form as to make for better 
coordination between production and demand, should be 
clear alike to owner, manager and worker. Without it 
such wastes as instability of operation and irregular 
employment, and their usual concomitants, low profits 
and low wages, are inevitable. The first step in making 
such individual planning more sensitive to general con 
ditions is obtaining the facts which show trends and 
tendencies in the whole industry.” 

Study of this worsted varn survey was stimulating as 
showing efficacy of an industry-wide movement. Ap- 
plication of the same method to Botany’s problem en- 
countered the difficulty of securing comparative figures 
from other concerns. It consequently became necessary 
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to concentrate our attention upon Botany’s own sales 
experience and to relate this where possible to such 
industry-wide statistics as were available. 

The first general survey showed that Botany had 
followed the industry downward, but that the general 
fall always came before the Botany fall and that Botany 
had always taken a small rise before the rest of tlie 
market. In women’s wear Botany sales follow the pric 
that is, when the price is up one month, the sales are 1p 
the next. In men’s wear, in 16 out of 24 cases, opposites 
have occurred. That is, when price goes up, sales the 
next month go down. 


Forecasting Department Set Up 


The first recommendation involved setting up a fore- 
casting department which should keep accurate monthly 
charts and records of Botany sales and industry sales, 
variously subdivided, and charts on wool consumption, 
the business cycle and seasonal trends. In women’s wear 
two peaks each year were noted which usually spread over 
two months, thus giving a one month anticipation of what 
was coming. In men’s wear there were four peaks per 
year of much shorter duration, consequently in that field 
the mill which knew what was coming would be able to 
make the best of the business. 

In our first effort to forecast 
to work on a plan whereby Botany figures, by a series 
of compensating averages, would present some semblance 
of a forecast. The pitfall to avoid here was that of set- 
ting up merely a general average figure. This was 
successfully avoided by using the last six months’ trend 
as an indicator affecting the ensuing months’ forecast 
The first forecast made on this basis was for September, 
1929, and it proved to be 24% above what actually 
occurred. 9% too low 


sotany sales we set 


The second month, October, was ‘ 
The November prediction was only 4% below actual and 
the December figure was practically correct, being only 
0.08% below actual. 

This first forecast method used a purely mechanical 
formula. That is, to calculate the advance figure, one 
would merely combine essential factors in the mill’s pet 
formance with a set formula and grind out the forecast. 
It worked on two principles: First and most important, 
the old standby of past performance; second a factor 
was based on present performance, that is, how figures 





BOTANY SEASONAL 
MOVEMENT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OF 
14 DRESS GOODS INDEX 
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Graph of Botany seasonal movement which 
is basis for adjustment of index 
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The forecasting chart 
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showing Botany index 


and two of the four forecasting curves 


ompared for last six months and the difference 
een the present month and the last month. 
e final figure was arrived at through four primary 
ilations, based on twelve secondary calculations : 
rst, a figure showing the difference between this 
say April, and six months ago, November, com- 
with the gain or loss in the corresponding period 
last five years. 
nd, a figure obtained by applying the difference 
n this period and the earlier period to the first 
secured. 
ird, a figure obtained by using the same method as 
first figure, but substituting the month to be fore- 
as obtained at first) for the present month; and 
iting the same way, that is, substitute May for 
and December for November. 
final figure is an average. 
though this method showed remarkably accurate 
ts, it was about this time superseded by a graphic 
1 using index numbers. The principal fault ‘of the 
ystem is the fact that it does not consider outside 
tions. It was primarily a “seasonal forecast,”’ and 
s necessary to look further for another method to 
rt it or to fall back upon in case of failure. 


Sound Statistical Basis Required 


was suggested that something along more sound 
tical lines would be more trustworthy, so with the 

‘s dress goods sales index adjusted for seasonal 
tion as a base, we proceeded to find a correlation 
some other phase of the textile industry or of 
al industry, which would lead the Botany chart and 
rve to forecast sales and thus to guide production. 
was done by charting various sets of figures upon 


transparent paper and by moving them over the Botany 
charts as a base to seek some correlation between them. 
Fifteen sets of figures were compared and a fair degree 
of success was attained with four of them. The useful 
charts started with their Januaries on various months 
of the Botany chart. 

\fter a Botany dress goods index had been fore- 
cast it was of course necessary to translate it back into 
yards to make it useful to the management. This original 
information was submitted to the mill, whose manage- 
ment saw its possibilities and gave instruction to go 
ahead. 

The various curves used for forecasting the Botany 
dress goods index are taken from various sources, and it 
might be well to know a bit of their history. 


Activity and Consumption Index 


The first curve found useful is called the ‘Wool Mill 
Activity and Consumption Index. It is a composite 
figure of wool machinery activity, which includes as per 
record book of statistics for December, 1927: 

“The comparable series consists of data originally 
collected by the Department of Agriculture, from which 
the estimates have been deducted from October, 1920, 
through April, 1922, and thereafter of the compilations 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, from which about the same firms were missing, 
usually between 10 and 20. These data represent about 
80% of the industry as reported by about 600 manu- 
facturers. The original data are reduced to grease 
equivalent by multiplying scoured wool by two and pulled 
wool by one and one-fourth. The wool is considered as 
consumed when it passes through the combs, cards. or 
gill boxes, and only raw wool is included in these re- 
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ports. The reports thus include all grease, scoured, and 
pulled wool entering into the process of manufacture, 
or wool consumed in manufacturing plants, but does not 
include wool scoured during the month but not actually 
entering into the process of manufacture.” 

The index is published by Standard Statistics Co., New 
York, in its industrial section, but it does not publish 
its method of combining the figures from which are ob- 
tained the relative number nor the weighting of the com- 
parative series. It is on a 1926 base, with the seasonal 
factor removed. It has not been adjusted by the re- 
moval of secular trend. There ts great doubt of the 
probability of any such trend in this case as we are deal- 
ing with a subject that would fluctuate with new re- 
placements and other factors that would belie any secular 
trend. This curve has a 10-month lead on the Botany 
series and checks very well on the extreme peaks and 
lows, which are quite pronounced on this curve. 


Wholesale Price Index 


The second curve used is called Wholesale Price Index 
of Woolen and Worsted Goods and is made up from 
another index figure published in Standard Statistics 
Industries Section. It is adjusted for seasonal, and, as 
in the case of mill activity, it is on a 1926 base. 

It includes all the available data on woolen and worsted 
prices, and from checking up and discussing with ex- 
pert advice it is a very representative figure. The index 
appears to have no secular trend and has not been 
adjusted for secular trend. Its fluctuations are not 
nearly so violent as the preceding curve. It has a seven- 
month lead on the Botany index. 


Snyder Index of Volume 


The curve of the Snyder Index of Volume of Trade 
is found in the Journal of the .\merican Statistical .\sso- 
ciation and is the second revision of that figure. In this 
index are 58 individually computed series. These are 
computed from the normal rate of growth or trend of 
past years. The series is revised each year. Each series 
in the total figure carries weight according to its im- 
portance, of which woolen mills alone carry a weight of 
6 points out of 100. 

It was selected mainly because it is such a representa- 
tive figure and proved itself valuable in use. It is 
adjusted for seasonal variations and hence should give 
as pure a picture of the business cycle as is possible to 
get. It is an intermediate curve, neither radical nor flat. 
It leads Botany by seven months but as it is available a 
month later than Botany, the forecast is limited to six 
montlis. . 


Woolen Piece Goods Sales 


Our last usable index is that of Woolen Piece Goods 
Sales. This figure was made up from a table of per- 
centage deviations as published by the Federal Reserve 
Board of New York. It was converted to a relative num- 
ber by the use of an average month as a base, thus elim- 
inating seasonal at the same time as making the relative 
number. 

This is the most limited figure of those used as far as 
scope 1s concerned and it would be useless alone. This 
deals only with wholesale sales reported by the New 
York Federal Reserve Board, but, as New York is the 
greatest market for Botany goods and as most other 
centers follow New York, it seems that its use here is 


warranted. he curve leads Botany by 10 months. 
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The discarded series are Ketail Department Store 
Sales and Dry Goods Sales which were taken from 
Standard Statistics Industrial Section, and were adjusted 
for seasonal and computed on a base using the years 
1923-1925 as average. The Index of Factory Payrolls 
was also adjusted for seasonal and was taken from the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

There were also six other unused series taken from 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, Federal Reserve reports 
and Standard Statistics. To save possible work along 
these lines in the future they are mentioned here: 


_Narrow and Wide Loom Index, Composite Loom Index, 


Women’s and Misses’ Ready-to-Wear Sales in New York 
and Boston, and Federal Reserve Employment Index. 


The Botany Curve 


The Botany curve is the result of applying a time 
series analysis to yardage figures representing Botany 
figures. It is adjusted for seasonal, which is a very large 
factor in Botany as shown on page 22. Secular trend is 
so small as to be negligible. The final steps in the 
derivation of the Botany index are as follows for 1923: 

12 Months 


Moving Aver- 


age Centered, Divided by Final Botany 


Month CL of Actual Seasonal Index Figure 

1923 

January : 143 113 127 
February 116 106 109 
March.... a 117 96 123 
April.. os as 74 60 123 
May a 124 61 203 
June e 94 69 136 
July. ; 128 79 162 
August 165 140 118 
September 124 166 75 
October 124 128 98 
November 102 93 110 
December.... 90 89 10} 


Making a Forecast 


In making a forecast all our ingredients come together 
and our compound is described. The story is told in 
reverse order, e.g. from the end to the beginning. 

The method of forecasting is as follows: 

The Botany curve on the graph is carried out to 
correspond to the accompanying curve of each graph in 
the same relation that the two have maintained in the 
past. The relative number for each month is then read 
off the chart and noted, e.g. the Snyder Index, Novem- 
ber, 1929—78, December, 1929—65, January, 1930—90, 
(an unusual jump in Snyder here), February, 1930—71. 
March, 1930—68, April, 1930—70. In this same manner 
the process is repeated for all four of the forecaster 
charts. For November, 1929, we therefore have the fol- 
lowing readings from the forecaster charts in terms of 
Botany Index relative number : 


snyder Index ...00...s.06. 78 
Wool Piece Goods Index .. 69 
Wholesale Price Index.. .. 59 
Mill Activity Index ...... 60 


This gives an average relative number for November 
of 66.5 We now have the actual relative number for 
November sales. The formula of the original Botany 
change-by-time series and seasonal adjustment is now 
applied. The original, being a monthly figure, divided by 
average for all months divided by seasonal equals index 
number. Reversed we take 66.5 times seasonal for 
November, which is 93, this equals approximately 62. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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' Tells 
~ President Hoover 


of Textile 


Progress 


EL Te re 


FYNUE textile industry is making progress, President 
Hoover was told Monday of this week by Douglas 
G. Woolf, editor of TExT1L—e Wortp, at a White 
e Conference of the National Conference of Busi- 
Paper Iditors. 
en member-editors representing key industries, re- 

to the President on the specific question: ‘What 
ling back your industry?” 


Textiles Are Going Ahead 


caking for textiles, Mr. Woolf said: 


he textile industry is not being held back. It is going 
faster today than at any time in the last 10 years. 
in of the retarding influences have been removed. 
are a few of the constructive steps taken recently: 
he decision to end night employment of women and 
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Members of the National Conference of Business Paper Editors gathered on the lawn 
of the White House just before their meeting with President Hoover last Monday 


minors in cotton mills; (2) the reduction in hours of 


labor through voluntary adoption of a uniform maximum 
work-week; (3) the courageous attempts to balance 
production with demand, on the basis of better statistical 
information. 

“The effect has been apparent. In cotton goods, for 
example, sales during the first quarter of 1931 were 
25% in excess of production. Stocks on hand at the 
beginning of the year were 26% in excess of unfilled 
orders, while at the end of the first quarter unfilled 
orders exceeded stocks by 37%. Textiles, long one of 
the darkest spots in the industrial picture, have been 
hailed recently as one of the most encouraging. 


Only Two Inhibiting Factors 


“But, while the industry is going ahead, all the brakes 
are not yet off. Two major inhibiting influences may be 
cited, both based fundamentally on lack of a merchandis- 
ing-mindedness. 

The first is a defeatist attitude on prices. 
of demand slackens, sellers become panicky. Price-cut- 
ting below profitable levels ensues. This is a psycho- 
logical hang-over from years of depression. The indus- 
try has yet to learn that the American public is willing 
to pay a fair price for the fabric of its clothing—a price 
which will pay a fair wage to textile mill workers and a 
fair profit to mill owners. 

“The other brake on the industry’s progress is lack 
of individual planning. have learned 
how to adjust their output to meet current changes in 
the demand curve but they have not learned the necessity 


If volume 


Manufacturers 


of budgeting sales at the beginning of a year and spread- 
ing the production, required by that budget, uniformly 
over 52 weeks, in order to insure regularity of employ- 
ment. The industry has displayed heroism in meeting 
situations but no one wants to be heroic all the time. It 
now needs a littlke wisdom by means of which it can 
anticipate those situations. 

“T believe it will slowly acquire such wisdom. My 
main reason for holding that belief is the fact that, dur- 
ing the last vear, the textile industry in its group think- 
ing has displayed some interest in where it is going. | 
believe that interest will spread to a larger percentage of 
the individual mills.” 
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Trends in Cotton 
Textile Industry 
Promise 


Betterment in 
Human 
Relations 


By C. L. Emerson 


@Scicntific methods and technical study have provided 
the textile industry with excellent machinery and witli 
building and auxiliary services which afford satisfactor) 
conditions for its efficient operation. Recently these 
same methods have been directed toward improvements 
in the human element in mill operation. The accompany 
ing article is abstracted from a paper contributed by the 
Textile Division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers for presentation at the semi-annual meeting, 
held April 20 to 23, 1931,:in Birmingham, Ala. Mr 
Emerson, who is vice-president and chief engineer, 
Robert & Co., Inc., covers in a comprehensive manner 
the past progress and future possibilities in design of 
machinery and buildings, humidity and heat control 
housing of employees, solution of the labor problem, 
and research. | 


Hil. initial process in the cotton mill, that is, the 
opening of the bales, felt the first impetus of 
development. 
tered by 


The entire mill operation was bet 
y a more thorough cleaning of the fiber befor: 
it reached the picker room. Among the machines in 
troduced were vertical openers, beaters, and air cleaners. 

Most mills formerly used three lines of picking ma 
chines in series. This practice is being superseded by 
the one-process machine which during the last vear or 
so has found universal acceptance. This picker not only 
materially reduces the labor required, but also produces 
a cleaner and more uniform lap for the card room. 

In spinning, long-draft equipment has made a definite 
place for itself. This device has roughly doubled the 
amount of drawing out done on the spinning frame, 
and thereby reduced the amount of preparatory equip 
ment needed between cards and spinning frames. Old 


mills installing long draft need to make a complete 
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restudy of these preliminary operations. Long drait 
has resulted in a more uniform yarn and reduced the 
requirement for operatives in the preliminary processcs, 

The system of warping and spooling which was in 
general use ten years or more ago is now entirely obso- 
High-speed spoolers making disk-shaped packages 
for use in specially designed high-speed warpers, or e!se 
special winders with warpers of the usual type | 
redesigned for high speed, have replaced them. ‘| 
account of the large hourly production the number 
machines required has been reduced, with a correspon- 
ing reduction in operatives and required floor space 

Past experimental work is bringing us today for 
acceptance a new type of carding machine with less than 
half as many flats as the present design, and also a 
clothing of straight wire which may not require as much 
cleaning. A subsidiary device is offered which strips 
continuously with the card in operation. 

A new type of automatic loom is about ready for the 
market which, among other advantages, permits higher 
picking speed on account of its heavier design, and 
which has a device to divide the warp as an indicat 
at the broken thread. 

Thanks to redesigns over the last ten years, machines 
are now available which in general have heavier con- 
struction, more accurate fits, more precision in operation, 
and other features that permit higher operating speeds. 
\ feature of many redesigns has been the incorporation 
of anti-friction bearings. 

Development goes on, and we look to the future for 
still better equipment. Experiments are being made to 
apply longer drafts to drawing frames. There are in- 
teresting possibilities in the use of materially larger 
packages in spinning, although any great advantage here 
may necessitate new materials for rings and travelers, 


lete. 


— 


—h 


or else some new device to replace the traveler. 

\ still more remote possibility is the combination 
two or more operations into one by the production otf 
a new Slubbers, intermediates, and roving 
frames might be thus combined, or the spinning fram 
and spooler be put together to produce a package going 
direct to the warper creel. 


machine. 


Village Housing 


\ peculiarity of the textile industry, particularly 
the South, has been that each development required the 














truction of a small city to house its 
vees. The improvement made in 
‘ving conditions in these mill com- 
ties is perhaps the most striking 
ve in the industry during the last few 





ist of the recent villages supply every 
with water, electricity, and plumb- 
(here must also be garages for the 

of the operatives. Some or many 

e ' ilowing features are always in- 

|: churches, stores, motion-picture 
heaters, schools, auditoriums, natator- 
_lodge rooms, gymnasiums, and com- 

ty houses. Street improvements, in- 

ig “White Way” systems, paving, 
andscaping, are not uncommon. The 
iture city is becoming quite up to 


Cottages have usually been of frame 


construction, although recently quite a 
few have been of brick veneer or stucco 


on hollow tile; but the saving in main- 
tenance, depreciation, and fire risk of the 
latter types does not compensate in dollars 


and cents for the greater first cost. The 
housing development has become so ex- 


pensive that any extra cost per room must 
he avoided. In the effort to obtain the 

iitages of brick construction at a cost 

parable with frame, many experiments 
have been made. That offering the great- 
est possibilities for the future seems to 
| use of a loose wall construction 
of hollow cinder-concrete blocks covered and cemented 
together with gunite. This spraying of concrete through 
a hose with compressed air increases the rapidity of 
construction and reduces the requirement for skilled 
construction labor. 


a 
) ne 


Buildings 


inning some fifteen years ago, two trends came 
lay affecting building construction. One had to do 
With the substitution of more imperishable materials for 
wood; the other with providing better working condi- 
tions for the employees. 
is unnecessary to catalog the various steps in this 
ession, but considering present practice we find 
cast-iron pipe or structural-steel columns in place of 
: The difficulty in obtaining large timbers of long- 
ine has led to the substitution of steel-beam or 
ind-girder construction. Steel sash is now almost 
rsally used. Concrete has also had a share in re- 
¢ wood and, to some extent, brick in foundations, 
footings, window sills and lintels, stairways, 
rms, floors in exterior towers, etc. Wood is re- 
only for main floors and roof plank. Its resilience 
conomy as compared to concrete keep it in fa- 
rc. 
it improvements, particularly in the last few 
have been made in the conditions under which 
performs its tasks. Column spacings have been 
ed from 8 to 20 ft., and ceiling heights from 10 
it. This gives an opportunity for large windows, 
certain modern mills 58% of the side-wall area 
ss. The natural lighting is most excellent, and 
tion has been improved. On upper floors it is 
ity to provide large monitors which still further 
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help the circulation of air. In one-story 
weave-sheds and in finishing plants, saw- 
tooth construction is frequently used 
which, while somewhat costly, is particu- 
larly advantageous for both light and 
ventilation. 

The most recent development has to do 
with an increased demand on the part of 
many owners for architectural excellence 
as well as engineering correctness in their 
structures. 

The trend toward the use of structural 
steel may result in the future in its substi- 
tution for the present brick bearing walls. 
The curtain walls surrounding the sash 
may still be of brick, or if the cost of labor 
or material for brickwork advances, a sub- 
stitute may be found in hollow wall faced 
on the inside and outside with cement 
blown in place from a cement gun. 

Appreciation of the importance of vari- 
ous auxiliary services in obtaining better, 
larger, and more uniform production has 
grown remarkably in the last decade. 
Cotton processing is sensitive to humidity 
conditions, and these fluctuations would 
affect the operations adversely. Auto- 
matic heat control has taken over this 
situation. The steam is turned off and on 
by a diaphragm valve operated by com- 
pressed air. This in turn is controlled 
by a pilot valve operated by a thermostat. 
Unit heaters should be mentioned as one 
of the newer developments in the heating 
system. The most recent improvement made is the 
application of humidification to picker rooms. The im- 
provement in the control of the operating speed of the 
textile machinery is to be attributed largely to the work 
of the manufacturers of motor equipment. 

There is at present a strong tendency to build the motor 
inte the machine as an integral part of it. 


Labor 


Scientific methods and technical study have now pro- 
vided the industry with excellent machinery, and with 
buildings and auxiliary services which afford satisfactory 
conditions for its efficient operation. It is only within 
the last few years that the same methods have been 
directed toward improvements in the human element in 
mill operation. The next great change in the industry 
will probably have to do with this human element rather 
than with equipment or buildings. 

These studies in “humanics” will undoubtedly include 
a more scientific and careful selection of those employed, 
a systematic program of training them not only for their 
particular tasks but for advancement, and also various 
forms of incentives to. increase their interest and effort. 


Bwing Galloway 


Research 


The textile industry has not utilized research to the 
same degree as have, for instance, the electrical or 
chemical industries. While some of the larger units in 
the textile field have well-equipped testing laboratories, 
where some practical research is done, there has been no 
organized cooperative research by the industry. It may 
be that any extensive research effort will have to wait 
for years, but interest is being awakened and opinion 
directed toward such a program. 
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umidification 
of Cotton 


Picker Rooms 


Made Practical 


By Norman E. Elsas 


Secretary, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


@ Control of humidity in the picker room has been found 
difficult and expensive because of the waste of humidified 
air in the exhaust from the machines. In the accom- 
panying paper, which was presented by Mr. Elsas before 
the mecting of the textile division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in Birmingham, Ala., 
this week, methods are explained by which this waste 
is eliminated through recirculation of the air. 


HE United States Department of Agriculture has 

set forth the fact that it considers the cotton fiber 

in its normal condition when it contains 84% by 
weight of moisture from the bone-dry condition. 
Throughout the Southern States the meteorological 
bureaus have indicated a variation of relative humidity 
that would indicate a “regain” as low as 14% to as high 
as 13%. With this variation before us, it is evident that 
there can be a variation in the weight of any given 
amount of cotton by as much as 10% on account of the 
moisture content alone. These extremes of atmospheric 
condition will often take place within a space of 48 hours. 
In the event that there is a widely different amount of 
moisture contained in the cotton itself, does it not seem 
rather futile that the mill men have attempted to hold 
lap weights within a variation of less than a quarter of 
a pound from a standard? 

With the thought in mind that this condition could be 
greatly improved upon, study was given to some manner 
of controlling the atmospheric conditions in the picker 
room. One of the first ideas that occurred was to deter- 
mine upon some means of recirculating the air that was 
exhausted to the dust pit, after relieving this same air 
of the dirt and lint. The opinions of the many different 
companies that were approached for accomplishing this 
were all rather dubious and indicated an expense far 
beyond any practical amount. 
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The next idea was to so condition the air introduced 
into a picker room that it would be unnecessary to re- 
circulate the air discharged through the picker fans. 
This second thought was taken up also with various 
other requirement manufacturers, and this cost was also 
found to be quite excessive. 

For the information of those not familiar with the 
amount of air normally handled by an individual pick: 
it should be stated that each picker fan handles a min 
mum of 1200 to 1800 cu.ft. of air per minute. The 
normal picker room for many years has contained three 
picking operations, Southern mill operations requiring 
approximately twelve finisher pickers to take care of 
50,000 spindles. In addition to the finisher pickers there 
were as a rule twelve intermediate pickers and approxi- 
mately eight or ten breaker pickers. The total number 
of fans operating, therefore, exhausting air from the 
picker room, would be approximately 32 to 34, moving 
over 40,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. 


4 


Regain Indicators 


Several attempts were made to control the weight of 
laps indicated by the lap scale, to make due allowance 
for the relative-humidity changes in the atmosphere. 
Several scales were drawn up, so that an indicating hand 
could be set on the lap scale to allow for “regain” as 
indicated from a relative-humidity scale. There also was 
brought out an accurate type of indicator that will read 
“regain” directly for the indicator on the lap scale. 
Devices of this kind must necessarily depend on human 
supervision. The importance of accurate moisture- 
content regulation in laps going to the card room war- 
rants close control. Certainly these devices are better 
than none at all, and quite satisfactory results can be 
obtained where consistently followed up by the manage- 
ment. 

Sefore leaving the matter of devices that will aid in 
the maintenance of even numbers through the spinning, 
it is well to mention “‘evener drawing.” One of the best 
mills in this country does not attempt to weigh laps ex- 
cept once a day in order to check on the different ma- 
chines to see that they are in reasonable adjustment. 
They then make no attempt to hold the sliver from the 
cards to a definite number of grains per yard. They do 
use two processes of drawing, however, the first drawing 
being of the ordinary type, but the second drawing being 
“evener drawing.” Of course by the time the cotton 
fiber has reached this second process of drawing, the 
amount of moisture contained is quite uniform and in 
accordance with the controls operating throughout the 
card room. Therefore the “evener drawing” can be 
made to operate quite satisfactorily to eliminate any un- 
evenness in the weight per yard of the various slivers 
being fed to it. 

Ivener drawing is quite expensive, however, and cer- 
tainly too expensive for a mill already in operation to 
install at the expense of throwing out otherwise satis- 
factory drawing frames. In addition, “evener drawing” 
requires considerably more attention on the part of the 
section men and fixers and a higher cost of upkeep 
In operation. 


Recirculation Within Picker 


The first really practical method of controlling the 
amount of moisture in picker laps resulted from the 
development in recirculating the air necessary for picker 
operation, within the picker itself. 

The idea which started the investigation of recirculat- 
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he air in a picker began with accomplishing this in a 
coit-waste machine. In one mill it became necessary 
+ move a soft-waste machine to a new location, and the 
uevestion was made to put it on one of the upper floors 
of the mill where it could be in proximity to the point 


producing the soft waste. ‘It then seemed difficult to con- 
nect this machine in its proposed location with the dust 
nit. Since all the stock to be fed through the machine is 


from dust and trash, it seemed possible to recircu- 
late the air within the machine. It was then done by 
mounting the machine on skids and flooring with sheet 
In addition, since soft-waste machines are a con- 
tinual source of fire, which spreads throughout the dust 
this trouble was eliminated. 
(his was the basic idea on which further develop- 
ments were carried out. 

or the past ten years tremendously rapid strides have 


been made in the opening processes, in an effort to elimi- 
nate as much of the undesirable fiber and foreign matter 


as is possible before the stock is fed to picking equipment 
for making into a lap. Most remarkable results have 
been obtained in this field, it being possible now to deliver 
stock that is practically free from all dust, which would 
often form a vertable cloud in many card rooms. 

With the ability to eliminate dust and the heavier 
types of dirt in the opening processes, it becomes evident 
that the air being discharged by the fans in the final 
picking operations was relatively clean. In fact it is 
quite feasible for one to breathe comfortably the air 
being discharged from a picker where the opening proc- 
are efficient. 

It was necessary to experiment to a great extent to 
develop the proper type of baffles and air passages to 
insure performance in a picker set-up to recirculate its 
own air, equal to that obtained from a picker discharging 
normally into the dust pit. This has been finally accom- 
plished, and continual watching and testing have shown 
the laps produced on recirculating pickers to be indis- 
tinguishable from those produced on the pickers operat- 
ing in the usual way in the same normal atmosphere. 
equipping a complete picker room with the re- 
circulating device, it was than only necessary to install 
suthcient humidity and proper automatic control to main- 
tain an approximately constant “regain” in the cotton. 
Satisfactory results were noted immediately, and they 
have been continually obtained over a period of more 
ian two years. The necessity for continually changing 
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the draft gearing on drawing and subsequent operations 
was immediately cut to about 10% in number and 
magnitude, 


important direct saving from the use of recirculat- 
ing pickers 1s the elimination of enormous demands for 
heat steam during cold seasons. The heating of 
ids of cubic feet of air per minute in freezing 
we r is no little expense. This heating also adds a 
variation factor to the moisture content of the cotton, 
must be corrected in the gearing changes later. 


Return to Opener Room 


iture of controlling the humidity in the picking 
ning departments that it might be well to mention 
ecessity in most mills to transport cotton by means 
ndenser from opening equipment or from bins to 
| distributing device over the pickers. This cotton 
ady been thoroughly cleaned in the opening proc- 
ind the atmosphere in the opening room or the 
v be held to a constant relative humidity. Natu- 
draw the air from the bin room or the opening 
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It is futile to hold lap weights to a quarter- 
pound variation from standard? 


room and to discharge it into the dust pit through a con- 
denser located in the picker room itself would constitute 
a loss in humidity that would have to be replenished by 
excessive humidifying capacity in the bin or opener room. 
To prevent this it was found that exhaust from the con- 
denser fan could be returned to the room from which the 
condenser system is fed, by enclosing the mouth of this 
discharge pipe in a long burlap bag. This burlap bag acts 
exactly in the same manner as the ordinary vacuum 
cleaner bag familiar to every housewife. 

Many mills provide bins in which cotton is allowed to 
age after passing through the opening and mixing proc- 
esses, before being fed to the pickers. Where there is 
considerable variation in the moisture content of differ- 
ent bales, excellent results can be obtained by having the 
humidity in the bin room controlled to give a 74% 
“regain” and by having fans mounted on the bin walls 
so as to cause a constant circulation of this controlled 
air over the stock in the bins. The circulation has little 
effect on cotton at the bottom of a pile in a bin, but it is 
exposed a sufficient length of time to the controlled 
atmosphere while the bin is being filled and emptied. 

When cotton contains upward of 10% of moisture, 
theie is a strong possibility that some inexpensive method 
of drying this excess moisture would be of material 
assistance before the picking operation. Rather crude 
experiments have been carried on in direct manner to 
accomplish this where cotton is conveyed over a reason- 
able distance to a condenser. The method pursued is 
to pass the air feeding into this conveyor pipe over hot 
coils that immediately bring the “regain” of air in the 
pipe down well below 5%, regardless of outside con- 
ditions. Naturally, this air being quite warm and in 
intimate contact with the loosened fibers during the con- 
veying process, a good deal of moisture is removed from 
the stock. In addition, this hot blast of air must pass 
through the cotton deposited on the condenser screen 
before it can be released to the dust pit, so that some 
additional elimination of excess moisture takes place at 
this point. 
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Action 


of Camshaft 


in Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery 


N arrowimng 


By M. C. Miller, M. E. 


Mechanical Engineer, Manville, R. I. 


N ANY operation of narrowing, the machine must 

make one turn of its camshaft 1 (Fig. 32)—therefore 

consuming the same period of time as when making 
a course of loops in ordinary knitting. In a narrowing 
cycle, however, knitting does not take place. For this 
reason, the yarn carriers are not traversed, nor do the 
slur cocks function on the jack sinkers. In order that 
these motions may not occur during the narrowing, 
means are provided for unclutching the Coulier motion, 
which, it will be remembered, is the mechanism that 
causes the traverse of the yarn carriers and slur cocks. 

The Coulier clutch is shown in Fig. 32, in which 1 
is the camshaft. On this shaft are fastened all the 
cams of the machine. As shown in the drawing, the 
camshaft is to the left, in which position the clutch 2 
drives the Coulier pinion 3. This pinion, meshing with 
the bevel gear 4, drives the Coulier camshaft 5. It will 
readily be seen from examining this drawing that, if the 
camshaft 1 were to be moved to the right, the clutch 2 
would disengage from the pinion 3, due to the disen- 
gagement of the driving surfaces 2a. The spring pin 
2b is provided to cause the Coulier motion to work back- 
ward, in case the operator, for the purpose of adjusting 
the machine or for other reasons, manually turns the 
machine backward, and with it the camshaft 1. 

lf the clutch were not provided, when the camshaft 
is shifted to the right the circular wedge piece 6 would 
rause the brake band 7 to be applied to the periphery 
of the Coulier-motion gear by operating under the brake 
roller 8. This would fulcrum the brake lever 9 on its 
fixed pin 10. In this manner the Coulier motion, as the 
drive clutch 2 is disengaged, not only is disconnected 


Previous articles of this series appeared May 31, July 26, Oct. 4, 
and Nov. 29, 1930; and March 21, 1931. Diagrams are by the 
author, and photographs are courteously furnished by the Textile 
Machine Works. 
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from the driving means, but is also held by the brake 
bands 7 from accidentally moving. Such movement 
even though it were very slight, would be detrimental, 
because it would disturb the carriers and their yarn 
tubes, which must stand exactly between two jack sinkers 
during the narrowing. This Coulier clutch brake and 
drive are also shown in the photograph in Fig. 33. 


Camshaft Shifting Motion 


In order that the camshaft 1 may be moved endwise, 
there is provided at one end of the machine, usually on 
the left-hand end, a camshaft shifting motion, which is 
shown in detail in Fig. 34. It consists of a pair of discs 
2 and 3, between which is mounted a roller 4, carried 
free to rotate in a very rigid and heavy lever 5.) This 
lever is supported on a pin 6 carried in bearings 7, 
which are rigidly fastened to the front rail of the 
machine. 

The lever 5 is free to move with its roller toward 
and from the camshaft 1. When the camshaft is in its 
position toward the left, as shown in Fig. 34, its roller 
+ prevents endwise movement of the shaft 1 by contact- 
ing with the surface of a cam 10 and the side of the 
disc 2. A spring 8 tends to draw the roller 4 toward 
the camshaft 1 and in engagement with the shifting 
cam 9, but is normally prevented from doing so by a 
latch 11, which engages with an extension 5a of the lever 
5. The latch 11 fulcrums on its stud 12 and is fitted 
with an extension lla and depending finger 11), its 
own weight holding it normally in contact with the 
extension 5a. 

In order to unlatch the lever 5 at times so as to 
permit its roller 4 to engage with the shifting cam 9, 
there is provided a sprocket wheel 13, which carries a 
chain 14, a ratchet 15 forming part of the sprocket. 
There is further provided a suitable racking pawl 16, 
which is operated by its lever 17 and roller 18 at each 
turn of the machine. It is normally prevented from 
racking, however, by an extension l6a of the pawl 16 
resting on a bump or cam removably fastened to the 
chain 14. While the pawl is so raised, it is incapable 
of engaging with a new ratchet tooth, and during that 
time the chain is not being racked. 

In order to start the chain racking, which is necessary 
just prior to the time the machine is to narrow, the 
operator pushes down on the foot pedal 19 and in this 
manner causes the pawl 20, which is attached thereto, 
to engage with a tooth of the ratchet 15. This causes 
the idle bump of the chain to come out from under the 
latch extension 16a, so that at the next turn of the ma- 
chine the chain-racking cam 21 will cause the roller 18, 
with its lever 17, to move the pawl 16 and in this manner 
rack the chain one tooth for each turn of the machine 
until such time as another idle bump comes under the 
extension 16a, 

During such racking, suitable bumps or cams are pro- 
vided on the chain for acting on the end 116 of the latch 
11, causing this latch to disengage from the extension 5a. 
This permits the roller 4 to move toward the camshaft 1 
and so come in line with the shifting cam 9 and out 


This article concludes the series describing 
the principles on which full-fashioned hosiery 
Mr. Miller will shortly 
begin a new series of articles on the correct 
setting and maintenance of full-fashioned 
machinery parts. 


machines operate. 
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In order 


of ine with the cam 10. 


to limit the movement of this roller 
4 there is provided an adjustable 
extension 5b to the lever 5 which 
strikes against the base of the 


support 7. ‘The movement 

rdly of the roller 4 is so 
timed, of course, as to occur in 
advance of the rise of the cam 9. 
on further rotation of the 
haft, the roller 4, being now 
‘ with the cam 9 and out of 
line with the cam 10, the rise of 





the cam 9 will contact with the 
roller 4, thereby causing the cam- 
shait 1 to move to the right an 
amount equal to the thickness of 
the cam 9. The disc 3 prevents 
over-shifting, while the surfaces of 
the cam 9 and the dise 3 hold the 
camshaft 1 in its shifted position 
to the right. 

[he time of this shift must 
occur at exactly the end of the tra- 





Fig. 33—Coulier motion 


verse stroke of the yarn carriers—if anything, slightly 
belore the end of the stroke. In no case can it be late 
enough to cause the yarn carriers to reverse their mo- 


n even the slightest amount, as this would cause the 
ube of the carriers to be shifted from their exact stopped 
sition between two jack sinkers. 

der that the shift of the camshaft may not take 
place taster than is intended by the cam 9, the machine 
is equipped with an expanding-ring camshaft brake, 
in Fig. 35, which frictionally controls the moving 
shait so that the shift roller follows the rise of the cam 
there is not an unduly harsh overthrow of the 
dis igainst the shift roller 4. 


When the Camshaft Shifts 


ted in preceding articles, the various motions of 
rent moving parts of the machine, with the ex- 
of the traversing motion, are caused to function 
levers, fitted with rollers, which operate against 
unted on the camshaft—as, for example, those 
ig. 32. In this figure lever 11 is the needle 
lown lever; lever 12, the needle in-and-out lever ; 
13, the narrowing-machine raising-and-lower- 
All of these levers are fitted with rollers as 
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Fig. 32—Coulier-motion clutch 


shown, each roller in this figure riding on the right-hand 
cam of a pair. In the case of the lever and roller 13, 
the roller is riding on a circular disc in order to hold 
the narrowing machine in the raised position while the 
machine is in the ordinary process of knitting, at which 
time the other levers are on their cams as shown in 
Fig. 32. The narrowing head operates roller 14 (Fig. 
28), also riding on an idling disc at this time. 

As the camshaft 1 shifts to the right, the rollers, which 
are all held stationary in the direction of the shifting of 
the shaft 1, will of course ride to their other cam. 
All pairs of cams, or discs and cams, have surfaces of 
like height while so shifting. Due to this shift, the 
narrowing machine is capable of performing its down- 
ward and upward motions under the control of its cams, 
thereby performing its narrowing movements. The 
narrowing head at the ends of the machine can be racked 
and the needles can also make the necessary special move- 
ments to co-operate with the narrowing-point move- 
ments, it being understood that the regular needle move- 
ments, as for knitting, are not the needle movements 
necessary for narrowing. 

All the other motions of the machine which may be 
required during the narrowing movements can—due to 
this camshaft shift—function in accordance with the re- 
quirements for narrowing, as their rollers also, after the 
shifting of the camshaft, work on new cam surfaces, 
which are of course shaped to conform to the narrowing 
requirements. 


Movements of Needles and Points 


The movements of the needles and points to perform 
the loop-lifting and depositing functions are shown in 
the six views in Fig. 36. View A shows the needles and 
narrowing points in the position in which they would be 
during normal knitting on the machine just prior to the 
yarn-laying stroke of the sinkers. The elements would 
be in the position here shown prior to the shifting of 
the camshaft, which is just before going into the narrow- 
ing cycle. Before the needles reach the position shown 
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Fig. 34—Chain motion and camshaft shift 


in view 4, the camshaft would have been shifted, and 
immediately after the shift the transfer points would 
be lowered as shown in this view /. Just prior to the 
points reaching this position, the needles would be rocked 
out as shown in dotted lines, in order to prevent any 
possible chance of the points striking the top of the 
needles. 

With the points lowered to the position shown in view 
B, the needles are rocked toward the points, as shown in 
solid lines, the lower curved point of the narrowing 
members being thereby buried in the eye of its respec- 
tive needle. The catch bar has in the meantime brought 
all of the sinkers forward, as shown in this figure. With 
the points and needles locked together as shown, they 
both move downwardly to the position shown in view C. 
During this downward movement the catchbar withdraws 
the sinkers to the position herein shown, the movement 
ending with the needle hooks slightly below the top of 
the knock-over bits. 

The needles then rock away from the points slightly. 
and thereafter both the needles and points rise, the points 
rising faster than the needles until they 
assume a position in relation to each other 
as shown in view D. In this position, the 
points are somewhat above the top of the 
knock-over surface, so that they can be 
shifted sideways an accurate distance of 
two needle indexes. 

The racking sideways of the points is 
performed by the screw 8, which at this 
time is caused to make a partial rotation 
the length of one ratchet tooth 9. Both 
the needles and points remain in the posi- 
tion shown in view D during this shifting 
sideways of the points. 

Thereafter the points and needles go 
downwardly to the position shown in 
view FE. During this downward move- 
ment, the needles remain rocked away from 
the points as shown in this view. After 
the needles and points are in this position, 
the needles are again rocked toward the 
points, so that the curved, pointed end of 
the points can again enter their respective 
needle eyes, as shown in view F. During 
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the same period of time, the catch 
brings all of the sinkers forwar: 
shown in this view. 

The needles and points then rise, 
the under side of the sinkers holding 
the fabric down. The hooks of the 
needles, during this upward movement, 
remain buried in the eyes of their 
points and move with them, and when 
they reach a position slightly above 
the bottom line of the sinkers (having 
gone through the fabric loops), the 
needles again rock away from the 
points slightly. Thereafter both the 
needles and points continue their up- 
ward movement, the points no longer 
in needle engagement and lifting some- 
what faster than the needles, in this 
manner shedding their loops, which are 
again on the needle shanks, two needles 
inward from their previous position, 

Thereafter a cam 22 (Fig. 34) con- 
tacts with a roller 23. As this roller 

is carried on a stud, which is rigidly fastened to the 
roller lever 5, the continued rotation of the camshaft | 
causes the cam 22 to raise the roller 23, and with it the 
lever 5 and its roller 4, away from the shaft 1, returning 
it to the position shown in this figure. Continued rota- 
tion of the cam 1 thereafter causes the cam 10 to con- 
tact with the roller 4 and in this manner shift the 
camshaft to the left. Overthrow to the left of the cam- 
shaft is prevented by the disc 2 and the camshaft fric- 
tion device, with the shaft 1 held in this position to the 
left by the top surface of the cam 10 and the side sur- 
face of this disc 2. The latch 11 then locks over the 
extension 5a of the lever 5 as the chain bump, whic 
lifted the latch, in the meantime has come out from 
under the extension 11b of the latch 11. In this manner 
the camshaft 1 is returned again and is locked into 
the position shown in Fig. 32, with all the rollers and 
their respective cams ready for the next course of knit- 
ting. 

The shifting of the camshaft to the left has again 
caused the clutch 2 to engage with and drive the pinion 3 


Camshaft brake 











Safety stop 


“Zs 





Narrowing movements 


lig. 30. 


and at the same time has released the brake-band tension, 
so that the Coulier motion can again rotate with the rota- 
tion ot the crankshaft. 


Fabric-Tension Release Motion 


nly about eighteen of the edge loops of the fabric, 
Mu every narrowing operation, are on the transfer 
pos, and as these points cannot, without detrimentally 
prs ong, carry the weight of the normal knitting fabric 
) tension, there is provided means for slackening 
ie fabric during all narrowing operations. 
means is known as the fabric-tension release 
mi and is shown in Fig. 37. It takes the form of a 
t lever engaging with a ratchet which is rigidly 
d to the fabric take-up roller rod. The ratchet 
ment takes place at such times as the camshaft is 
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Fabric-tension release motion 


shifted to the right. The roller for 
this motion comes off its idling disc 
and operates on a cam. The levers 
for this motion are so designed that 
the rack is caused to engage with and 
operate the ratchet in a reverse direc- 
tion to the normal fabric-tension ac- 
tion, in this manner slackening the 
fabric and taking from the points the 
load of the fabric-tensioning means. 
When the camshaft again shifts to 
the left for normal knitting, the rack 
disengages from the ratchet and per- 
mits the normal fabric-tension means 
to be again applied. 

Due to the many relatively high- 
lift cams and the heavy springs of 
necessity used to hold the rollers 
against their cams in order to perform the functions of 
knitting, it requires considerable skill to stop and start 
this type of machinery, due to the liability of running 
backward. 

This difficulty has been eliminated in more modern 
machines by a device which at all times assures that the 
machine will run only forward. 

The particular means of assuring forward motion only 
that is used on the Reading machine is shown in Fig. 38 
and is applied to the handwheel shaft of the machine, a 
knurled plunger making it manually possible to discon- 
nect the device so that the operator can, for cam setting 
and other purposes, rotate the machine in the reverse 
direction; but after the knurled plunger is properly set, 
backward running of the machine is thereby entirely 
eliminated. 
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Eastern Carolina 


Section of S.'T. A. 
Holds Eleventh 


Semi-Annual 


Meeting 


ISCUSSIONS on the lubri- 


cation of spinning spindles, 


methods of cleaning, and 
practical systems of keeping num- 


bers from the picker room to spin- 
ning room where features of the 
eleventh semi-annual meeting of the 


Eastern Carolina Division of the Ta 
Southern Textile Association, at 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C., 


\pril 17. Approximately 75 mem- 
bers and visitors were present, and the meeting was pre- 
sided over by T. W. Mullen, superintendent, Rosemary 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., in the absence of 
N. B. Hill, Kinston, N. C., chairman of the division. 
Following the invocation by D. F. Lanier, superin- 
tendent, Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mill Co., Prof. Thomas 
Nelson, head of the State College Textile School, intro- 
duced Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of the college. In an 
address of welcome, Dr. Brooks, invited textile manu- 
facturers and plant superintendents to devote some 
thought to possible means by which State College might 
increase its value to the industry. By way of suggestion, 
he inquired if more emphasis should be placed on mer- 
chandising and distribution, on the study of style trends, 
or on increased research in the technique of production. 


Discussion of Spinning Problems 


J. W. Gates, superintendent, Edenton (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, led the discussion on problems in spinning during 
the morning session. To open this discussion he asked 
for opinions on the use of compressed air in cleaning 
spinning frames. Mr. Lanier stated that in his mill, 
which is spinning from 8s to 12s yarn, it is necessary to 
use compressed air in order to keep the machinery clean. 
He found it good practice to blow off the spinning frames 
after closing down the plant in the evening and for a 
few minutes before starting up in the morning. Several 
other members felt that it would be more satisfactory 
to blow off the frames while running. 
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W. Mullen, who acted 
as chairman 


Advantages of the bunchless automatic overhead clean- 
ing system were described by A. P. Richie, superinten- 
dent, Dixon Mills, Inc., and Trenton Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., who stated that it served to prevent lint 
from accumulating on the roving. Compressed air is 
used in his mills to clean spinning frames each time they 
are doffed. Only one operative is allowed to handle the 
compressed air equipment, and it has been cheaper and 
more satisfactory than mopping off. 

An inexpensive cleaning device for use in the spinning 
room was also described by Mr. Richie. This consisted 
of a special truck upon which a brush was mounted in 
such a way that it projected far enough to clean the ring 
rail and just touch the top of the 
whorl. The operative merely pushes 
this truck along the front side of the 
spinning frame and thus keeps the 
rail clear of lint. 

IE. M. Holt, superintendent, the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Plant No. 
4, West Durham, N. C., found that 
keeping the inside of roving bobbins 
clean is of considerable help. In 
doffing fly frames, after laying up 
the flyers, Mr. Holt stated that 
waste should be removed from the 
tops of spindles before  doffing. 
This practice was said to eliminate 
many black specks. 

M. R. Harden, superintendent, 
the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Plant 
No. 1, West Durham, N. C., was 
anxious to find some method of 
lubricating bobbin gears that would 
prevent oil from getting into the 
speeder bobbins. It was_ pointed 
out that some makes of roving 
frames were so constructed that the 
bobbin gears may be lifted by hand 
and oiled underneath twice a week. On other makes of 
frames, however, the bobbin gears cannot be lifted with- 
out removing the casing. An interesting method of lubri- 
cating bobbin gears on the latter type of roving frames 
was described, as follows: 

The bobbin gears were taken to the machine shop and 
placed in a scroll chuck on the lathe and a grease channel, 
about 3-inch wide and 4-inch deep, turned on the inside. 
These grooves are filled with No. 2 grease for winter 
and No. 3 grease for summer and give satisfactory re- 
sults when lubricated about every four months. Under 
the method described above no oil is used on the bobbin 
gears. Opinion was against the oiling of bolsters. 


Oil for Spinning Spindles 


The next question for discussion was: What viscosity 
oil is best for the lubrication of spinning spindles? 
Clarence C. Cates, overseer spinning, Edenton (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, submitted a paper on the results derived 
from tests recently made under the supervision of an 
expert from one of the larger oil manufacturing com- 
panies. Among other things, he said: 

“There are numerous defects in spinning which can be 
directly attributed to unsuitable viscosity of spinning oils, 
of which shaking spindles are the most costly. It will be 
useless for us to discuss all of these defects, but we list a few 
of them for your consideration: wavily worn rings; replace- 
ment of travelers; excessive power consumption ; lack- 
twisted yarn; high end breakage; rebanding; and _replace- 
ment of bolsters. (Continued on page 0 
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uestions... 
and 


Answers... 


E UNDERTAKE to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from 


any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 


We do not under- 


take, however, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation 


involving unusual expense. « 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


Removing Oil from Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 
Can you please inform us how to re- 
m il from hosiery without leaving 
on the dyeing machine? (7509) 


Due to the meager information fur- 
nished, it is difficult to give a satisfac- 
answer. One can only generalize 
and try to hit the mark in some way. 
If the oil is from the knitting needles 
or from a yarn softener used to facilitate 
the knitting, it can be removed in a 


tory 


scouring solution made strong enough 
to emulsify it and keep it in solution 
unti is washed completely out of the 
goods. The scouring bath can be made 
up of a number of products, according 
to the type of hosiery. 

lor cotton hosiery, an effective scour- 
ing bath can be made up with 2% of 
turkey red oil, 2% of soda ash, and 5% 
ot olive-oil or tallow soap previously 
dissolved in boiling water. The goods 


are boiled in this bath for about 30 min. 
and rinsed in two or three changes of 


warm water. In these rinses 1% of 
soda ash will help to remove all the soap 
an! oil that may be adhering to the 
ge If the goods contain cotton and 
ra the same procedure holds good. 
lh e case of the acetate yarn, the 


ng bath should not exceed a tem- 
ire of 175° F. If desired, dyeing 
car done in this scouring bath, but 
sults will be obtained by dyeing 
in bath. 
e hosiery is made of silk, or silk 
ercerized cotton, the goods must 
scoured and degummed. This 
in a boil-off bath made up with 
20% of a good grade of olive-oil 
r boil-off oil, some soda ash free 
\ustic, and a good solvent to help 
ity all oils, softeners, and knitting 
ms used in’ throwing and knitting. 
ods are boiled for about 45 min. 
en thoroughly washed. In this 


case, the dyeing may also be carried on 
in the boil-off bath, as some dyers pre- 
fer to do, or in a fresh bath. The main 
thing to keep in mind is that the mate- 
rials used in scouring and dyeing should 
be of the best quality available. Cheap 
soap and poorly sulfonated oil may do 
the work at times, but invariably will 
be costly in the end. If proper chemi- 
cals are used in scouring and dyeing, 
there is no reason why oil should be left 
in the machine after dyeing. 
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Blanket Manufacture 


Technical Editor: 

We have been asked continually by 
local farmers if we could not take their 
wool and make blankets of it. We 
should like to know what ts the best 
class of wool to use in making blankets, 
the size of yarn used, and the cost of 
weaving and finishing it. 

IV’e are now making wool and merino 
yarns for sweaters and are having some 
of it knitted up for us. We could just 
as well make the weaving yarn if we 
could find someone to weave it; or we 
would consider putting in the looms, 
weaving the blankets, and having them 
finished outside. 

Could you give us some idea of the 
cost of weaving a 4-lb. blanket, and what 
it would cost to finish? We have seen 
these blankets of the better kind made 
from all wool and would like to get the 
cost, and the size of yarn used in the 
warp,—or are the filling and warp the 
same size? We have ample room to 
put in about what machinery we want, 
if we thought it would pay; but to get 
started we should prefer to have them 
at least finished outside. (7489) 

Owing to general lack of information 
on the subject, your inquiry is a very 
difficult one to answer accurately. 
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The grade of wool to use in a blanket 
depends entirely upon the result desired 
or grade of blanket wanted, as blankets 
range from a very fine wool and camel’s- 
hair, down to 4 blood and 44s South 
American wools and reworked wools. 
Also the type of blankets ranges from 
camp to very fine bed blankets. 

The following should answer the in- 
quiry: 4 to 44-lb. virgin wool blanket; 
size 66x84 in.; 100% wool. Taking as 
a basis of wool, a B Super grade at a 
cost of 42c. per Ib. clean at pickers, 
weave 2/2 —2 —2; lay 814 in. in loom 
(width) ; reed 54x3; 20 picks in loom, 
Z run; 1344 ends of warp, § run; loom 
weight, approximately 34 oz.; finished 
weight, 29.5 oz. 





34 — 80 = approx. 42 oz. wool 
at piemer @ G86... oc isas $1.10 loomyard 
Labor DOP VOTE oo ccc ccceses 45 
Manufacturing per yard.... .34 
1.89 
Finished loom length 
Co rere ee eee xX 2.33 yd. 
4.40 
To bind CGGGG «...cicsccsies 25 
Biamket GORE ices ccslcceves 4.65 
Custom cost per blanket: cost to 


weave, 25c. to 30c. plus profit; cost to 
finish, 20c. to 23c. plus profit. 

Another layout on 4-lb. blanket: 1200 
ends, 3-run warp; 7x2 reed, 854 in. 
wide in loom; 16 picks, }-run filling; 
loom weight, approximately 34 o2z.; 
shrinkage, loom to finished, approxi- 
mately 4% ; finished weight (yd.), 294. 

Basis, clean wool at 42c. per Ib. 


34 ~— 80 = 42 oz. at picker @ 42c..$1.10 





AN eis Screed aa AO OD ee .o9 
Manufacture ....... 28 
1.77 
xX 2.33 yd 
4.12 
4% take-up, loom to finished...... 164 
4.28% 
Te Din GOMON a 6 oes cn Sewirieen wen sn 25 
Blame GOSS oo s6 kb cic ctew esos cues 4.53 
Custom cost per blanket (approxi- 


mate): cost to weave, 23c. to 28c. plus 
profit; cost to finish, 20c. to 23c. plus 
profit. 

The above figures cover a general 


single 4- to 44-lb., 66x84-in. bed blanket, 
or general utility blanket. 


v 


Variations in Combed 
Peeler Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

Will you help me to overcome my 
variation in combed peeler yarn? Our 
processes are as follows: We have the 
two-process picker making a 10}-oz. lap 
on the finisher; and 44-grain card sliver 
(carding 60 lb. per day) making a 530- 
grain lap from sliver-lap machine, which 
goes to the comber (leaving out the rib- 
bon lapper). We are combing out 17% 
of waste, and our combers are delivering 
a 44-grain sliver. This only goes 
through one process of drawing and 
three processes of roving—slubber, in- 
termediate, and speeder. We deliver to 
the spinning room a 625-hank roving, 
which is spun into 56.00s yarn on long- 
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draft spinning. The numbers vary more 
than we think they should, and I shall 


appreciate any suggestions you may 
offer to overcome this variation. Our 
average variation on this 56.0)s is 
3.94. (7537) 


It appears that you are of the opinion, 
as are many other men, that unevenness 
is caused previous to the drawing. We 
draw this conclusion from the fact that 
vou have given no organization for the 
drawing or roving processes. The aver- 
age mill man generally looks to his 
pickers and cards for the cause of this 
trouble. 

For one who desires to trace uneven- 
ness to its many probable sources, we 
recommend the following procedure: 
Weigh at least 10 yd. from two laps off 
each breaker picker. Do the same with 
the finisher pickers. Take the sliver 
from every fifth or tenth card and weigh 
10 yd. from different sections of the 
From every other or every third 
sliver-lap machine weigh two or three 
running yards from two or three laps. 
Take every fourth, fifth, or sixth comber, 
and do the same as prescribed on the 
cards. Do the same with the drawings. 
Take four rovings from every third to 
sixth slubber, and take at least two run- 
ning sizes on the full roving. Then 
reel off roving until the bobbin is two- 
thirds or one-half its original size, and 
take off two running sizes. Next reel 
off until the bobbin is one-quarter of its 
original size, and take at least two run- 
ning sizes. Do this same thing on all 
the roving processes and the spinning 
and use the same method on the 
warp and filling, After all the weigh- 
tabulated, some of the proc- 
esses are sure to show up unevenness. 

Of course there are several causes of 
unevenness which can be traced to ma- 
chine conditions, high speeds, improper 
weighting of rolls, insufficient oiling, in- 
sufficient cleaning, and _— unsuitable 
humidity. 

It has long been the belief, but it is 
not true, that in order to have proper 
humidity the temperature must be high. 
lf automatic controls are not employed 
in the departments, there is bound to be 
uneven humidity. Gears should not be 
changed without a check on the humid- 
ity. In seeking the cause of unevenness, 
a check of the humidity should be made 
at each process at least four times a day 
for at least a whole week, all readings 
being taken with a sling psvchrometer. 
One should be taken the first 
thing in the morning at starting-up time 
It would be even better to take six read 
ings a day for the first week, three in 
the morning and three in the afternoon. 

Other items to watch in the spinning 
include slack bands, too heavy a traveler, 
too high a spindle speed, too high a rail 
speed, eccentric steel rolls, and hesitat- 
ing top rolls (especially the roll that is 


cans. 


pre ceSS, 


ings are 


reading 


not weighted). The latter trouble may 
possibly be due to lint or lack of oil, 
especially back and front. More and 
hetter cleaning should be done where 


long drafting is employed. Too much 
twist in back stock and bad or uneven 
settings are among the many other pos 
ibilities in spinning. 
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In roving watch for too much twist 
in the back stock, tight or uneven ten- 
sions, excessively high speeds, improper 
weighting, and other matters referred 
to in connection with spinning. In 
drawing look for too high speed, im- 
proper roll settings and weighting, and 
insufficient cleaning and oiling. Things 
which might be ‘observed in combing 
include too high a speed, insufficient pol- 
ishing and cleaning, improper roll set- 
tings, and unsatisfactory machine condi- 
tions in general. If leather top rolls are 
used on drawing frames and combers, it 
would be best to eliminate the weight- 
releasing levers and rods, as in many in- 
stances the weights are released and 
the machine is started up and run for 
some time with the weights only partly 
back in their proper position. Many 
mills have eliminated weight-releasing 
arms, levers, and so forth. 

It is seldom that a card alone makes 
uneven work; but when it does, the fol- 
lowing should be checked: uneven 
licker-in speeds, uneven flat speeds, set- 
ting off of front plate and varying angles 
of mote knives. Things to be observed 
in the pickers include uneven beater and 
fan speeds, uneven drafts, improperly 
functioning eveners, unevenly operating 
knock-offs (too slow or too fast, due to 
worn parts), and uneven apron speeds 
of the breaker picker. Also to be 
watched for in connection with the 
breaker picker are such things as uneven 
feed- and spiked-apron speeds, uneven 
setting of the stripping roll, uneven 
speed of the stripping roll, and improp- 
erly opened stock. When speaking of 
uneven settings and speeds, we refer to 
those governing the relations of con- 
secutive machines. 

One should not forget to investigate 
grade and the evenness of the staple in 
the cotton used. The efficiency of the 
opening and cleaning machines previous 
to the breaker pickers should also re 
ceive consideration. 

Your inquiry is too broad to be han- 
dled briefly, and we have been able only 
to skim the surface and deal with those 
items which must first be checked 
fore digging deeply into machine 
ditions and organizations 


v 


Bleaching Spun Silk 
Technical Editor: 


! am enclosing a piece of spun-silk 
fabric that has lost its luster after 
bleaching and is brownish in color. It 
was bleached the usual way with hydro 
gen peroxide and looked all right until 
scouring after bleaching. What in your 
opinion has caused it to change to that 
condition? Is there any way to bring 
back the luster and scroop? Any sug 
gestions you can give me will be greatly 
appreciated. (7510) 


We could have arrived at a 


be- 
con- 


solution 
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of your difficulty much more readily ij 
a sample of the unbleached material had 
been sent instead of the bleached ma 
rial. Once spun silk has been over- 
treated, it is practically impossible to 
bring it back to a pure white again 
However, the scroop and silky hanille 
may be brought back quite satisfactor | 
by treating with oxalic acid (about 3°, ) 
at a temperature of 120° F. Care must 
be taken that all the oxalic acid is 
rinsed out. 

We suggest that you try bleaching in 
a stationary vat, starting the bleach at 
120° F., and allowing the goods to re- 
main submerged in the bleach liquor 
overnight. Rinse thoroughly; and ii a 
soaping seems to discolor the bleach, 
eliminate it. 


= 
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Mercerized Yarn Varies 


in Shade 
Technical Editor: 

Under separate cover we are sending 
you one skein of 40/2 combed Sak mer- 
cerized yarn which shows two distinct 
colors. The yarn was spun from a uni- 
form Sak mix, and it is our beltef that 
the darker part was spoiled by some 
chemical treatment during the mercer- 
ising process. Will you be kind enough 
to give us your opinion on this. (7499) 

An examination of the sample of yarn 
indicates that some difference in the 
original yarn, and not a defect in the 
processing, caused the shading of the 
skein. We split the skein as nearly as 
possible at the division between the two 
colors, and by following along the 
thread, found a knot. You will see it on 
the enclosed card, with a little of the 
adjacent yarn of each color. This skein 
was evidently made from two yarns 
which were not identical; and which for 
this reason did not have the same ap- 
pearance after processing. 


v 


Construction and Finish for 
Napped Woolen Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

H’e are enclosing herewith two sam- 
ples of cloth. Sample A shows the fin 
ish which we desire. Sample B is the 
nearest approach to this finish which 
we have been able to obtain, Will you 
kindly examine the two fabrics and ad- 
vise us what steps we must take to dupli 
cate the finish of sample A. 

An examination of the two samples 
shows that they are of entirely different 
constructions, and that to obtain the 
desired finish it first will be necessary 
for you to fabric more nearly 
like that represented by sample A. 


{ 7500 


make a 


lhe weave is a sixteen-harness, one 
end face and one end back. The cloth 
should be laid 72 in. in the reed, with 
about 58 picks in the loom. It is con 


structed on a finished basis as follo 


56 ends, 2}-run woolen warp; 64 picks, 
one 2j-run face pick and one 2}-run 
back pick; about 21 02. finished, 54 to 


56 in. The design approximates 


shown in the accompanying illustrat 
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sample was too small to deter- 
exactly the blend of wool which is 


needed: but no two manufacturers would 


exactly on the blend. It will be 
sary for you to estimate from a 

sample what blend of stock was 
in this case. 

procedure for finishing would be 
as follows: Full, wash, partially 
n the napper, dye, extract, cut 
igh the face picks on the napper, 
rop, and steam. It probably would 
necessary to run this fabric through 
inchilla machine. 


v 


Warp Ends Lock in 
Weaving Serge 


ical Editor: 
have just started running worsted 
ips in @ 2x2 twill serge and should 
me advice. I find—the same as 
ne else has, I suppose—that the 
/ on warp ends locks together while 
passing and the whiskers eventually be- 
come so tangled that they break the ends 
down. In fact the ends get tied up clear 
across the warp so badly that the loom 
has to be stopped, the ends separated 
t, und the loose bunches of fiber picked 


| have tried an oscillating bar be- 


‘ween the whip roll and stop motion; 
but it is not much help, as the ends tie 
p behind it. 


looms are 80%4-in. reed space. 
he worsted ts 16s (10.66 cotton 
, 32 sley, with 30 picks of 13-run 
cotton) wool-waste filling. We 
ised @ gum sizing in the slashers and 
‘wo dips, but it did not appear to 

he loose fibers to any extent. 
(7522) 
Your problem is a sizing one. Your 
ila is apparently not heavy enough 
the fibers in the warp. The fol- 
formula ought to eliminate your 


lb. potatoe starch (Dutch) 
Olb. BL gum 

»lb. tragasol (gum) 

> lb. tallow 


these ingredients in a barrel with 
|. of water and boil all together 
} minutes. This will give you a 
15 l. batch of size. Run in the 
at 140 Submerge for the first 
lor the second dip run with what- 

e the roll brings up. 


Vv 
Worsted Knitted Fabric 
Uneven 
al Editor: 


ire sending you a sample of 
fabric made frone 2/30s 7s-qual- 
rsted-spun yarn. Please give us 
your opinion is the cause of the 
appearance of the fabric. (7536) 
| upon an examination of the 
n question, we offer a few sug- 
which may be of help in elimi- 
the uneven appearance. The 
‘itfculty apparently lies with the 
Harder twist in various sections 
varn makes it appear smooth in 
ections, while in others it ap- 





Weave for sample submitted 


pears looser and more fibrous. When 
knit, the smooth places in the yarn take 
a tighter stitch; the looser parts of the 
yarn allow the stitches to lie more open 
and give a loose appearance for a few 
wales. A combination of these loose 
and tight streaks gives an uneven and 
streaky appearance to the cloth. 

The dyeing of the yarn also seems 
to be irregular. A slight streakiness 
of variable shades is seen to be un- 
evenly distributed throughout the fabric. 
A few needle streaks are also in evi- 
dence, probably caused by bent latches 
vr enlarged hooks. 


v 
Shade of Dyed Hosiery 


Changes on Washing 


Technical Editor: 

We are having considerable trouble in 
dyeing full-fashioned silk hosiery. We 
get the shades satisfactorily, but when 
the batch is washed off and extracted, 
the shade is changed just enough to 
cause it to be rejected. The colors we 
use are as fast to washing as are 
obtainable. They are Fast Silk Pink, 
Fast Silk Yellow G, and Sulfon Cyanine 
Black B. 

Our raw water analysis has shown 
frone time to time tron, phenol, and in- 
dustrial wastes. The city has no filtra- 
tion plant, but ts going to install one. 
Meantime, it resorts to the use of chlo- 
rine to keep down the bacteria coli taken 
from the lake. We pass the water 
through a pressure filter and soften it 
by the zeolite system. We find the 
alkaline content to be 115 to 120 p.p.m. 

(7498 ) 

The information submitted with this 
inquiry concerning the water supply is 
incomplete, and we believe that figures 
given as to alkalinity of water are prob 
ably incorrect. You state that the al- 
kaline content of the water supply is 
115 to 120 p.p.m. We feel quite sure 
that this should read 11 to 12 p.p.m., 
as an alkaline content of 115 to 120 
p-p.m. would be out of all reason for a 
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domestic water supply and would be 
unsuited for dyeing purposes. It is also 
our opinion that the trouble is not com- 
ing from excessive chlorine in the water, 
since a chlorine content sufficient to 
produce a bleaching effect on cotton 
dyeings would make the water impos- 
sible as domestic water. 

The dyestuffs you are using are highly 
satisfactory; and we are sure that with 
proper application of these colors, 
trouble will be eliminated. We are not 
certain that the trouble reported is trace- 
able to your water supply: and we there- 
fore advise a careful check-up on the 
entire process of dyeing and _ after- 
treating. 

If this check-up does not disclose the 
cause of your difficulty, we suggest that 
you then have an examination of the 
water supply made by a consulting chem- 
ist in your locality who is familiar with 
both the analysis of water and the re- 
quirements of water insofar as they re- 
late to dyeing. 


v 


Rayon Is Cut in Knitting 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing three cops of rayon. 
We have made several unsuccessful 
efforts to knit this rayon on both 200- 
needle, 33-in. and 220-needle, 34-in. 
Banner knitting machines. The enclosed 
clipping from a 200-needle machine 
shows how the rayon appears after being 
knit. 

It is possible to knit the rayon by turn- 
ing the machine slowly by hand and not 
have any tension on rayon. If tension 
is placed upon the yarn, the needles 
begin to cut. If the machine ts run by 
power at full speed, the rayon cuts oul 
entirely. In other words, the rayon will 
not stand high speed over short turns. 
Are there any special oils for treating 
this yarn, so as to soften it and render 
it knittable ? (7508 ) 


We have examined the samples of 
rayon which accompanied your inquiry 
and find that the untreated yarn has few 
of the desirable qualities possessed by a 
good yarn for knitting. In its natural 
state it is harsh, wiry, and lacking in 
smoothness which is necessary for the 
production of knitted fabric at high 
speed. 

We have been successful, however, in 
treating this yarn and knitting it into 
half hose on a 220-needle, 32-in. Banner 
machine. The sample enclosed was 
produced with the aid of an emulsion of 
tallow and soap. We are forwarding 
you the name of the manufacturer of 
this product. The preparation is recom- 
mended primarily for silk and rayon 
filling yarns which contain high twist, 
but is effective in softening the samples 
of yarn submitted. 

The emulsion should be prepared by 
mixing 4 oz. of the softener with 1 gal. 
of water and boiling for 15 min. ‘The 
rayon skeins are entered after the mix- 
ture has cooled to 140° F. After 10 
min. the skeins should be removed and 
extracted. Best results are obtained by 
knitting the yarn before it is thor- 
oughly dry, 
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New Machinery 


and 
rocesses 





Lert, Single-unit stocking with elaborate lace design. 
Illustrating construction of heel and foot of new single-unit full- 
fashioned stocking 


Two Single-Unit Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


WO new machines for knitting full- 
fashioned hosiery in one operation, 
developed by Schubert & Salzer, Chem 
nitz, Germany, are being introduced to 
the American trade by Alfred Hofmann, 
Inc., 629 Fifteenth St., West New York, 
N. J. One of the new machines is 
known as type HSU and has been de 
veloped from the present type of HSL 
high-speed machine, but is of heavier 
construction and has its shafts and 
transmission located in new positions. 
\ttachments for picot edge, pointed heel, 
and lace clock are standard equipment. 
The other machine is known as type 
SSUJ, and is a single-unit jacquard for 
lace design, although it can be used for 
making plain stockings if desired. 
Although both machines are pri 
marily intended for the production of 
stockings in one operation, they can. 
without any mechanical changes, be used 
as either leggers or footers if it is de 
sired to make the familiar two-unit 
stocking. It is said that the heel is not 
forced, pulled, or formed on the board, 
but is actually widened out and_nar- 
rowed in, accurately following the curva- 
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ture of the foot. Looping at the heel 
is not necessary, and the seam can be 
run from the welt all the way through 
to the toe. <A special arrangement is 
said to insure a perfect selvage. 

The machines are designed to run at 
a minimum speed of 70 courses per 
minute for plain stockings, and at higher 
speed when producing certain styles and 
using suitable material. The needles 
have been shortened for better align- 
ment. Whereas formerly it was cus- 
tomary to bring the needles to press at 
the sinker head, in the new machines 
presser bars with an individual press 
needle for each knitting needle are pro 
vided. Both types are equipped with 
hook knocking-over bits. The knock- 
ing-over bar is movable horizontally 
and vertically in order that the fabric 
may be knitted off the needles without 
the use of the welt bar and draw-off to 
take up the fabric or without previous 
topping on. Unusually short varn car- 
riers are now employed. 

In the friction mechanism there are 
now two friction rods running at dif 
ferent speeds, one at the same speed as 
the slur-cock and the other at either 
one-half or two-fifths the speed of the 
slur-cock. Before completion of each 
course, the friction on the rod running 
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at the same speed as the slur-cock is 
automatically coupled with the slower- 
running friction rod so that speed re- 
duction toward the end of the course of 
from one-half to two-fifths is obtained, 
resulting in a shockless hitting of the 
thread carriers. The needle bars can 
be disengaged individually. 

On the type SSUJ machine all mo- 
tions as well as the design are con- 
trolled through the jacquard card, and 
on the type HSU machine there is also 
a jacquard which, while considerably 
smaller and in front ef the machine, 
performs similar functions. This small 
jacquard, whether making a plain stock- 
ing or one with lace clock, controls all 
the narrowings, the lace pattern, and all 
stops necessary, eliminating the setting 
of chains for each machine when 
changing over to a different style. A 
manufacturer having a large number of 
machines can simply make up one 
master card and copy a sufficient num- 
ber of cards for the other machines. 

The single-unit stocking which these 
machines produce has been registered 
under the trade mark “Schusamag.” 


Examining and Measuring 
Machine 


APID and accurate examination of 

fabrics is enabled by a new examin- 
ing and measuring machine brought out 
recently by General Machine Co., 189 
Caldwell Ave., Paterson, N. J. A unique 
feature of the machine is a non-losable 
ruler which fits into a notched slide on 
the face of the machine, and which can 
be removed only by sliding it entirely 
out of the groove. Another feature is 
the large size of the board, which is 42 
in. high. Because of this, a large area 
of goods is visible, thus making for fast 
and accurate examining. 

The table can be tilted at any angle 
while the machine is in motion. 
Clutches are dual controlled and can be 
operated from either the front or the 
back of the machine. The drive is also 
reversible, so the operator can instantly 
return the goods to the examining board 
if his eye catches a defect. Due to the 
fact that the machine is equipped with 





Examining and measuring 
machine of reversible type 
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all bearings throughout, it is light run- 
ning and does not pull the goods. The 
ment is sturdily built of cast-iron 


F ‘an be used safely with 26-in. rolls. 
Other details of interest include an 
adiustable-speed motor, fully-enclosed 

mm di clutch and gears run in oil, and 

curate l-yd. measuring drum. 
_ Continuous Curling Machine 

a 


CONTINUOUS 19=curling machine 
A for imparting a curliness or waviness 
rious textile fibers and yarns has 
been developed by Thomas Broadbent & 
Sot Ltd., England, and is_ being 
keted through the company’s Amer- 
ican agent, T. V. Cotter, Inc., Boston. 
Use of the machine is said to enable 
production of pile fabrics with a rough 
curled surface, suitable for overcoatings, 
rugs, and allied lines, and to increase 
he possibilities of utilizing curled effects 
m fibers which are ordinarily straight. 
lt is further stated that a permanent 
effect is produced with greater 
uniformity and at less expense than 
vy using hand methods. The machine 
is compact, occupying an area approxi- 
mately 5x24 ft. 
In operation, a spool of yarn, wound 
h from 12 to 150 ends, depending on 
he count, is placed in a revolving cage. 





muous curling machine 

wing uncurled yarn on the 

and curled yarn on the 
swift 


ds are passed through a spiral 
vhich controls the curl and then 

an adjustable tension device. 
urled 


rope then passes between 
covered rolls onto a swift. The 
which imparts the 


ng frame, 
ind the rollers are positively 
Change gears enable production 
of curl. The collapsible 
fitted with an adjustable friction 
. Which allows for a slight creep 
ensate for the increased diameter 
curled rope builds up. The 
rope is removed from the swift 
‘ form, set in the usual manner 
ing, and then opened by an 
_ machine which must be in- 
in conjunction with the curler. 
ener takes care of two curlers. 
ol holds up to 7 Ib., and output 


vith the class of material to be 


C\ pes 


Air Washing and 
Conditioning Unit 


NEW unit which filters, washes, 

cools, humidifies, and dehumidifies 
air passing through it has been placed on 
the market recently by B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., Hyde Park, Boston. This equip- 
ment, known as the Filticooler, is avail- 
able in units of one, two, or three sec- 
tions and is, therefore, extremely 
flexible in capacity and application. An 
advantage cited for this equipment is 





Unit for filtering, washing, cool- 
ing and conditioning air 


that it requires much less space than the 
usual type of air washers. In addition 
the fan which draws the air through it 
can be mounted much closer to the unit 
than with an ordinary air washer. This 
results in a saving in expensive duct 
work, as well as space. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
resistance to air flow in the Filticooler 
has been given careful consideration. 
For instance, in the size handling 500 
cu.ft. of air per min., the drag on the 
fan is only 0.74 in. of water. This re- 
sistance is made up of two eliminators, 
two air filters, and a spray of water 
against the air flow. The filters give 
a high degree of air purity and also act 
as a fire screen when the fan is shut 
down, preventing the spread of fire 
through the unit. These filters are con- 
tinuously flushed by water, thereby 
washing away all dirt and dust that 
they may catch. This flushing also pre- 
vents the filters from clogging and thus 
reducing the efficiency of the unit as a 
whole. It is stated that when it is 





Device cuts and pinks fabrics in 
one operation 
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Small, mechanical-drive steam 
turbine 


desired to use the equipment for humidi- 
fication purpose, it is possible to obtain 
100% saturation. Automatic controlling 
devices used on other types of washers 
may be adapted to the Filticooler. All 
parts of the unit are easily accessible, by 
removing the eliminators, baffles, and air 
filters. 


Mechanical-Drive Turbine 


a driving fans, pumps, and similar 
industrial equipment, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has an- 
nounced a small, mechanical-drive steam 
turbine, designated Type D-58. The 
new turbine is designed for operation 
at steam pressures up to 250 Ib. and 
speeds between 1200 and 4000 r.p.m., 
with capacities up to approximately 250 
hp. It is built only as a single-stage 
machine. By limiting the range of con- 
ditions under which this turbine will be 
expected to operate it has been possible 
to decrease the length and width, mak- 
ing it a compact unit and enabling a 
considerable saving in weight. The 
turbine is supported at the center line 
to permit expansion without affecting 
the shaft alignment. It is equipped with 
speed-regulating and emergency gov- 
ernors and is fitted with carbon shaft 
packing. Pipe connections are made to 
the lower half of the turbine to facilitate 
opening for inspection. 


Pinking Scissors 


INKING scissors placed on the mar- 

ket recently by Progress Pinking 
Scissors Co., Inc., 158 Greene St., N. Y., 
permit cutting and pinking of fabric 
samples in one operation. They are 
useful also for finishing raw-edged 
seams on a wide range of materials. 
The scissors are said to be suitable for 
cutting any type of material—thick or 
thin— from heavy coatings to delicate 
chiffons. The device can be passed 
from hand to hand, like ordinary 
shears, making it unnecessary to carry 
the material to be cut to and from sta- 
tionary pinking devices. The scissors 
are made of aluminum casting which 
gives strength without weight. Teeth 
of the scissors are made of chrome steel. 
The scissors resemble ordinary shears 
with the exception of the cutting edge, 
which comprises sets of zig-zag teeth 
fitted smoothly against each other. 
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Overseers’ 


Round- lable 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas i+ 
given on opposite page 


® 


Overseers’ Salaries 


Editor, Ove " Round-Table: 


I THINK there should always be some means whereby abil- 
ity and efficient service are recognized and rewarded, and 
this should apply no less to the overseer than to others. 

An overseer who not only has the knowledge gained by 
practical experience, but knows his department from a 
theoretical and scientific standpoint as well, has the ability 
to handle men successfully and is alert in keeping his depart- 
ment up-to-date and in the pink of condition, is certainly 
worth more to the company than one who possesses only a 
part of these qualifications or allows his department to run 
in a slack and unkempt condition. 

| think Pete’s suggestion of having maximum and mini- 
mum salaries is good, and could be used successfully, and 
without friction, by basing the gradation upon ability, effi 
ciency and length of service, giving, perhaps, the greater 
consideration to efficiency. W. J. SQuires. 


Telling Workers Company News 


Edit Overseers’ Round-Table 
| tHINK that the question of “telling the workers what 
going on” is one of the most important discussions that | 
have had occasion to read in TEXTILE Worwtp. I am conti- 
dent that, by the proper application of this idea throughout 
the organization, it will benefit the most progressive and 
efficient industry that is in existence. 
During my 20 years experience 


is 


’ a manufacturer, my 
responsibilities have associated me with nearly every phase 
of the manuiacture and distribution of hosiery, and I have 
always followed the policy of being as confidential as I am 
capable of being with all the overseers, as well as other 
responsible members of the organization with whom I came 
in contact. I have always made it a practice to discuss in 
the broadest way possible any information pertaining to 
the business with any of our departments, and the problems 
of various departments are often brought to the attention 
of all department heads with very gratifying and beneficial 
result 
Phere is a limit on the extent to which you are justified 

liscussing manufacturing and_ selling with 


as 


costs 


an 
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Private Offices fo 0 


Superintende 
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AL 
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HIS is a pretty nice day,” 

Chase glanced out the open window, “ai 
{ must admit that I feel a little lazy. In oth 
words, I’m in hopes that one of you will bring wu; 
a topic for discussion at this meeting.” 

“I’ve just been waiting for a chance to star 
some fireworks,” Joe spoke up, “and a lazy warm 
day that makes you think of comfort is just 1 
Without wanting to he 


- 
time to bring up this topic. 
personal, I’d like to know why some of the over- 
seers, Hank and Bill for instance, have offices while 
some of us haven't.” 

“That’s a point,”’ said Chase, “that I'll admit | 
never thought of. It may seem like nothing of 
importance and yet there is something in what Joe 
says.” 

“Since Joe mentioned me,’ Hank joined in, “I'll 
I do a lot more 
record keeping than Joe does and there are many 


say that I really need an office. 


times when I need a quiet place to talk with some- 


one. If Joe thinks that I use the office to lay 


around and rest in on warm days—’’ 


“Wait a minute,” Pete laughed. “I can see right 
there an argument against anyone having an office 
There is bound to be a certain amount of jealousy 
unless all the overseers have them. However, | 
think that the greatest argument against offices is 
that the overseer does a better job in running the 


department if he has his desk right out in the 


middle of the room. While the overseer’s office 


may just be a glass coop, it is easy to get in the 


habit of sitting in there, and no matter how much 
glass there is the overseer can’t keep track of things 
as well as when he is right in the room. The work- 
ers, in addition, don’t like to see an overseer sit- 


ting in an office. I'll admit that there are cases 
where the overseer has to have some testing instru- 
ments, or the boss dyer may need a place where 
the light is good to match colors, and I'll grant that 
there should be little rooms for these purposes, but 


organization, due to the many details and complications 
which enter into a cost system. Unless you are in a pos! 
tion to analyze and explain thoroughly the details involved, 
the results would hardly justify the effort. 

[ firmly believe that the more confidence that can be built 
up, and maintained, between the management and the organ- 
ization, the greater are the possibilities of entrusting 
them the inside information which will go a long 
toward building a broader-minded organization. The eff 
that you put into this phase of the business will be more 
than reciprocated by the personnel helping the officials 
a much more capable way, to master the burdensome prob- 
lems that go with periods of depression. 

Preaching the prosperous periods, as well as the peri 
of depression, from the house-tops is of little value eit 
to the management the organization. setter results 


or 














































I'll 








have the overseer’s desk or chair in there. 





u don't give the overseer a comfortable place 
to sit in he is going to be out around the room 





ving efficiency and that is what he is paid 







suppose,’ Bill grumbled, “that because I’m 
one of the pampered pets who have an office [’ll 







he accused of all sorts of things for speaking in 





favor of them, but I’m going to anyway. What | 
say is this: I have to keep my help efficient or I 







wouldn't keep my job. To keep my help efficient 






e to be efficient myself. An overseer has re- 





spousibilities and he has to do some thinking, and 






do my thinking better if I have some place I 





can go to once in awhile and have a little privacy. 





You know how hard it is to think straight out in 






the room with all the noise. I’m not worried about 
what the workers might think because they know 
got, and hold, the job through ability. In 







(‘mall in favor of offices for overseers.” 







+ 






Do you think that overseers should have 
small private offices or should have their 
desks out in the room? 









rseers and others are invited to discuss this 
er questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
accepted and published will be paid for 
t regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 















obtained by a more liberal distribution of the 
during the prosperous periods, and the most eco- 
and equalized distribution of the payroll during the 


of depression. ORSERVING READER 
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prevailing conditions a certain amount of “inside 
tion” regarding the nature of orders, their destina- 
iantity and date of shipment, is made known to the 
In many cases this is absolutely essential and 
requisite part of the overseer’s knowledge. 
uestion would, therefore, seem to resolve itself, as 
her it is a good policy to tell the workers generally 
company is getting along. To do this would, in 
cases, stimulate interest, but on the whole, in my 
it would do more harm than good, as it would have 
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a psychological effect detrimental to the help under adverse 
conditions. SEER. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

[Fr you tell the worker that the company is losing money, 
he replies “it is all bunk, for if they were losing money they 
wouldn't run.” On the other hand, if you tell them that the 
company is making a nice profit everyone feels that they 
should have a raise in wages, and the superintendent, con- 
sequently, is in “dutch.” 

[ think it would be a good policy for the superintendent 
and overseers to discuss with the help the importance of good 
work, and other things pertaining to their work, but the 
financial affairs of the company should be kept in the office. 

P. A. Wynn, Overseer Carding. 


Loans to Workers 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

WHENEVER A worker is troubled with financial worries, as 
in the case Joe spoke about, he can never have his mind on 
his work and do his best. His employer undoubtedly should 
be the most logical party to come to his assistance. 

Of course, the employer should investigate and see that 
the need is real and that he is helping a worthy cause. He 
could then turn the case over to the bank and sign notes or 
go security for the money the overseer or employee needs, to 
be paid back in small installments. In this way the worker’s 
efficiency would not be lowered during the time of his dis- 
tress and his loyalty to the firm he works for would be 
greatly increased. N. D. Waite. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

AN OVERSEER should never go to the company for a loan 
as it puts him in an embarrassing position and takes away 
some of his independence. 

The company, no doubt, loses confidence in the overseer 
who asks for a loan, for it shows that there is something 
lacking on his part. If an overseer cannot manage his own 
affairs how can the company place him in a responsible posi- 
tion to manage its problems? There is no doubt that an 
overseer receives a fair salary and he should put some of his 
earnings away for an emergency. 

Another important situation is where an overseer asks 
for a loan and is refused. It makes him feel hurt and his 
work suffers. It is much better to borrow from a friend, 
if necessary. The company should never make loans to 
anyone. ws 


* 






Summary of Discussion 
on Company Loans to Workers 


By a vote of about four to one the contributions 
favored a company policy of making loans to 
employees who were in serious need. However, 
it was strongly brought out that each case 
should be investigated thoroughly and loans 
made only to those who were worthy and who 
were in financial difficulties through particu- 
larly unfortunate circumstances. Several con- 
tributions favored having the company, after 
investigation, recommend the individual to the 
bank where the money could be easily secured 
with the company’s backing. Those opposing 
loans brought out the points that the borrower 
lost independence and that there would be 
squabbles where some loans were granted and 


others refused. 
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By Dr. L. 


HE general business situation ap- 
pears to indicate that a “second- 
ary” decline is developing much 
have forecast, with renewed 
weakness in commodity prices, and sales 

production in many lines tapering 
tf. The “spring rise” in the stock mar- 
ket has definitely terminated as a result 

th unfavorable business 


is we 


he continued 
outlook and the accompanying reduc- 
tion Or ommission of dividends’ by 
rtant corporations. 
‘ general prospect now is that we 
see a further sagging in business 
ictivity of at least a little more than 
seasonal proportions, followed by a rela- 
y flat spot in the business curve 
which the necessary readjust- 
in business conditions are com- 


are learning the lesson that the 
n complex of “new era’ times 
be thoroughly destroyed by a cor- 
‘ process of deflation. Once great 
crimes have been committed, 
he ust be atoned for. Business can 
t make a sustained recovery from the 
ion that always follows a great 
mary boom without again laying 

d foundation. 
can say that the severe reces- 
ry phase of the business cycle has 
ly been completed. It still seems 
that the bottom of industrial 
ty was touched in January. This, 
er, does not mean that we are in 
tion to expand forthwith. It does 
ean that the bottom of prices, 
vs, and dividends has _ been 
|, nor that business failures will 
liately fall to normal proportions. 


mic 


VORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE 


business news is not without 
le indications. Thus the volume 
hine tool orders gained quite 


in March. The sales of the 
Motors Corp. showed a strong 
‘| gain. Even factory employ- 
ose slightly more than usual for 
son, and the same may be said 









¢ Survey of Fabric, Knit Goods, Yarn and Raw Material Markets @ 
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Secondary Letdown May Close 


Business Depression Period 


Hl. Haney 


ot the value of merchandise imports. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
March business was affected by an un- 
usually early Easter season, so that the 
figures for the month have to be dis- 
counted somewhat. Moreover, we find 
that commodity prices continue to de- 


cline, including raw materials as a 
group. Such basic indexes as building 
activity and railway treight traffic 


touched new lows for the recession in 
March (due allowance being made for 
seasonal variation). Weakness in the 
bond market continues to indicate great 
uncertainty among investors. 

Perhaps the most important question 
now is, What remains to be done in the 
way of preparing for business recovery ? 
In general, the big problem seems to be 
to get the remaining traces of inflation 
out of our system. In bank credit we 
still find abnormally large security loans, 
and abnormally low New York money 
rates which have caused the banks to 
expand their investments in other-than- 
government securities at a rapid rate. 
It would be desirable to get our com- 
mercial banks more thoroughly divorced 
from the stcck market, to get the total 


collateral loans reduced, and to allow 
money rates to seek their own levels. 


SOME READJUSTMENT REQUIRED 


Commodity prices must go through a 
further process of readjustment. Most 
raw materials appear to be well liqui- 
dated, and, but for the remaining large 
stocks on hand, would probably be on 
the way to firmness. But there is a 
wide spread between the average price 
of raw materials and the average price 
of finished products. This is partly due 
to an artificial control of prices through 
price maintenance policies practiced by 
the government and by some trades, and 
is helped by credit inflation. In some 
trades, too, the attempt to maintain 
relatively high wage rates is still hin- 
dering the necessary readjustment in 
prices and even tending to reduce em- 
ployment. (Neither as to prices nor 
as to wages, however, do the textile in- 
dustries appear to be subject to these 
difficulties.) 

The prices of a good many stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange have 
been held at levels unjustified by earn- 
ings or dividends, which has made it 
difficult to stabilize the stock market and 
had undesirable effects on financing and 
business sentiment. 

In short, it remains desirable still to 
clear away more thoroughly the delu- 
sions and artificial restraints which 
have been preventing the free working 
of the law of supply and demand. In- 
flationary credit policies, pooling and 
price maintenance schemes, and optimis- 
tic propaganda, should be minimized. 
Ignorance about the true condition of 
business should be reduced by making 
available fuller and more prompt statis- 
tical data in a good many cases. For 
example, the silk industry badly needs 
more accurate and timely information 


Summary : While the severe recessionary phase 
of the business cycle has been completed, we are now 


suffering a minor “secondary” letdown from the usual 


pre-final rebound which occurred in February and 


March. 


A period of dull irregular readjustment, dur- 


ing which the necessary process of deflation will be 


completed, seems to lie ahead. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 


considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. 


The 


conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
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For guality Rayon, use the quality machine 


—Wiildman 








WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 





SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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cerning stocks of goods in mill hands. 
\bove all, we need to reduce the un- 
tainty that exists in buyers’ minds 
| to restore confidence in values. This 
be done only by allowing values to 
me readjusted and stabilized ac- 
ding to the law. of supply and de- 
nd. 
TEXTILE Prices Low 


extile prices appear to have resumed 
lownward trend. The Bureau of 
or Statistics index of textile prod- 
‘s in March was 69.2% of the average 
1926, against 70.4 in February, and 
a year ago. These figures repre- 
a greater decline during the last 
months (20%) and lower levels with 
rence to 1926, than are found in the 

of the average price of all finished 
ids. It is interesting to note that 
ipared with 1926 average, woolen 

worsted goods are 79.7%, cotton 
ods 76.5%, and silk and rayon 47%. 
These figures compare with 78.4% for 
|| finished goods and 72.2% for semi- 
finished goods. 

(he Analyst’s indexes show that the 
chief textile materials are now all below 
average relation to the general 
level of commodity prices, as determined 
on the basis of a combination of five 
pre-war years and five post-war years. 
[his is true even of wool. In March 

| hut cotton declined more than the 
ceneral average. Wool showed the low- 
est monthly average since 1921 and was 
a little under its average relationship 
cotton. Cotton was temporarily 
the dearest of the three chief fibers, a 
position usually difficult for cotton to 
hold, and perhaps already lost by the 
\pril decline. 

Cotton, wool, and silk all present the 
problem of liquidating excess stocks 
carried over from the previous year, 
hut all are cheaper in comparison with 
he average for other commodities and, 

erefcre, are in a position to invite 

umption. As the general level of 

es declines, a little further reduc- 

in the textile materials may be re- 
quired, but their relatively low level 
should allow liquidation. 


tron Stocks RISE WITH 
EARNINGS 


LA S 


yo 


sha: 
ell 


with 
i I 


IMPROVED 


he estimated net earnings of the 
age cotton manufacturer were 
er in March than was the case in 
february or in the same month of last 
The more-than-seasonal increase 
he volume of production in March, 
ether with a further increase in the 
mated margin of actual earnings, 
ried the estimated net earnings index 
he highest level since January, 1930. 
replacement margins of cloth and 
goods manufacturers showed some 
ovement in March, but spinners’ 
‘cement margins, following a tem- 
ry rise in February, were the low- 
ince the middle of 1921. 
e rise in the actual margin earned 
caused by slightly stronger cloth 
s in March and by lower cotton 
er in the year. But after allowing 
he lag in the raw material used, the 
ney during the next two months 
he for the actual earnings margin 
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Fig. 1. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES—Net 
Earnings in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw material, 
labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production 


(New York University, Bureau of Business Research). 


New Bedford Mill 


Stocks—Average price 25 New Bedford cotton mill stocks (New Bedford 
Southern Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern cotton mill 
Dickson & Co.). 
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TEXTILE PRICE LEVELS—Chart shows how chief textile fibers 


compare (1) with the general level of commodity prices and (2) with each 
other. The 100 line = average of all commodity prices and fibers are nor- 


mally priced when near the general level. 


The several fiber price curves are 


so placed that normally they should be close together. 


to decline unless there is a further rise 
in cotton cloth prices. Recent weakness 
in yarn and goods prices, however, sug- 
gests that strength in the cloth markets 
may not be sustained. 

Cotton mill securities rose rather 
sharply in March to the best prices since 
September. This was the third con- 
secutive rise in the monthly average of 
cotton stock prices. While the earnings 
margin is still at a level which would 
lead one to expect further gains in stock 
prices, the probable decline in margins 
is likely to bring some reaction in cotton 
mill securities during the next month 
or two. 


Woort MiL_ Stock Prices SHow 
No TrEND 

The estimated earnings of wool goods 
manufacturers increased substantially 
in February, and probably made a fur- 
ther gain in March. The gains, how- 


ever, are mostly potentialities rather 
than actualities, since they were due to 
activity 


increased in manufacturing 
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which is not necessarily sales. More- 
over, there has been a slightly down- 
ward drift in the actual earnings mar- 
gin since last summer. The February 
earnings margin, however, increased 
over January and compared favorably 
with that of any February in recent 
years. A sharp decline in goods prices 
in’ March caused a decline, but the cost 
of the raw wool used was also lower 


and the margin remained above the 
January level. Current replacement 
margins also. suffered a_ setback in 
March. 


Wool mill stock prices have not re- 
sponded to the indicated improvement 
in earnings of cloth manufacturers. 
They have held in an extremely narrow 
range for six months. One explanation 
for the lack of strength in wool stock 
prices is that increased activity is not 
based on increased consumer buying, 
but is caused by uneven purchases of 
distributors. Operations are probably 
at a level which makes for high unit 
costs, and cloth prices have declined 
even more rapidly than has the price 
of raw wool. The domestic raw wool 
market has not stabilized and_ since 
lower cloth prices are to be expected, 
manufacturers will probably continue to 
be embarrassed by losses on goods in 
process. 
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Send for the 


BRINTON 


knitting machine man 


“We didn’t realize you could make a circular knitting 
machine for such-and-such a purpose,” is frequently the 
statement of textile men who call in a Brinton representa- 
tive. They fail to remember that Brinton Engineering will 
not only help select precisely the knitting machine needed— 
but will design and make it, if necessary. 


If one of the many types of Brinton Rib Knitting Machines 
or Open-top Jersey Knitting Machines, in all diameters, 
doesn’t exactly suit your purpose—turn the Brinton staff of 
engineers, and the Brinton experimental department loose 
on your problem. 

You'll get action—results—the machine you want. 
RIBBERS—of every type. 

JERSEY MACHINES—Plain and fancy stitches. Rib body 
machines for underwear and bathing suits. 


SWEATER MACHINES—Rib and Jersey Types. 
SPECIAL KNITTING MACHINES from 1” to 36”. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


New York Office 
366 Broadway 
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Trick Wheel Ribber 
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Plain Rib Body Machine 





for EVERY Purpose 









YARNS AND RAW MATERIALS 
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(Cotton Yarn Prices 
Continue Slow Fall 
VW HILE yarn houses are more pes- 


simistic at present than at any 
this there several en- 


year are 


couraging aspects to the market. Trad- 
ing during the last 10 days has been 
quiet and manufacturers in all lines are 
reusing to buy ahead, confining pur- 


chases to needs over the next few weeks. 
\ number of the larger commission 
houses, however, report indications that 
the April volume will be larger than 
March. January and February were 
the best months of the year to date and 
March was quiet so that to be as large 


as that month would not mean a great 
deal; but several even assert that April 
volume will almost equal that for 


February. Pessimistic reports are due 
in many cases to the exceptionally con- 
servative character of current trading. 
Manutacturers display little confidence 
in the future and day-to-day business is 
made up of many small orders instead 
of tuture contracts. 


YARN PRICES SAGGING 


Prices are sagging under their own 
weight. Spinners need business and 
will shade when definite offers are made, 
but they accept only limited amounts at 
the lower level. 

Sales of 20s-2 warps of average qual- 
ity have been made this week at 20c, 
although there still are many spinners 
who refuse to accept less than 204c and 
others who maintain the 2l1c_ level. 
[here has been so little business that 
it does not pay spinners to reach for 
it, but yarns have been purchased by 


manufacturers at less than the 20c 
ngure, 

\\ caving yarns are moving much bet- 
ter than knitting notwithstanding the 
sti among upholstery plants in the 
Philadelphia section; knitters are tak- 
ing yarns on old contracts at a fair rate 
but new business has been practically 
Non-existent. 

it yarn prices have held as well 
ey have recently, has been the sub- 

( 1 comment. Margins have con- 


d to such an extent that spinners 
nable to cut further to attract or- 
Little change is expected, even 
the market remains dull, except 
y the same type of drifting seen 
during recent weeks; unless, of course, 
suffers a more important de- 


] 


(‘COMBED Prices UNCHANGED 


bed and mercerized qualities have 
tood =the dullness better than 


Cc |. There has been a freer move- 
in two-ply combed to trades other 
t nercerizers and volume is slightly 

i this month than last with two of 
t This business 


rger combed firms. 


is devoid of profit and means little to 
the spinners except that it permits them 
to run part of their machinery and hold 
their employees. 

Mercerizers are operating at slightly 
less than 60% of single shift capacity. 
Demand is small but sales show a slight 
but steady change for the better. 


* Cotton Quiet; 
Fluctuations Narrow 


HE cotton market has been com- 
paratively quiet during the week 
with prices fluctuating around the 104c. 
level for July and Ile. for December 
contracts, as if traders were inclined to 
await fresh incentives at the prevailing 
price levels. Liquidation of May con- 
tracts has continued and while it has 
been absorbed by trade buying against 
sales of later deliveries at the existing 
late month premiums, this has merely 
spread the weight of the offerings over 
the general list. Such pressure com- 
bined with occasional spurts of selling 
on weakness in stocks or grain and the 
earlier week reports of favorable 
weather in the South, caused moderate 
declines, but the market on the whole 
showed a fairly steady undertone, and 
there was some covering toward the 
end of the week on a return of low 
temperatures to the Southwest and 
rather more rain than considered desir- 
able in some sections of the belt. 
BEARISH PosiT10ON DiscoUNTED 
On the whole, such inferences as 
might be drawn from the ruling of the 
market would seem more negative than 


Market Briefs 


Cotton: Indifferent market, with 
narrow fluctuations. 

Cotton Yarns: Prices sagging in 
quiet market. 


Cotton Goods: Lower print cloth 


prices curtail trading. 
sellers nominally 
hunting bar- 


Wool: 
firm 
gains. 

Worsted Yarns: Demand small 
except in bathing-suit counts. 

Woolen Goods: Women’s wear 
openings for fall this week. 

Silk: Slack buying depresses 
prices. Tone hesitant. 

Silk Yarns: Thrown silk demand 
improves. Spun yarn quiet. 
Silk Goods: Shantungs and chif- 
fons active. Other lines weak. 
Rayon: Plenty of business but 

little profit. 

Knit Goods: Women’s full-fash- 
ioned hosiery firmer. Half-hose 
uncertain. Lightweight under- 
wear and sweaters very active. 
Swimsuit prices tighter. 


Quiet; 
but buyers 
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positive in character. There are those 
who think that the bearish statistical 
position has been fully discounted, and 
that, while progress is slow, general 
business is now on the upward trend; 
also that acreage reduction is likely to 
exceed prevailing opinions and that cer- 
tain preliminary handicaps such as re- 
duced purchases of fertilizer and over- 
winter survival of insects in the South 
may be regarded as offsetting a present 
impression that the new crop is getting 
away toa very favorable start. Bearish 
features, however, are rather too strong 
to be ignored and lead to increased 
selling or realizing on advances, if they 
do not bring any sustained pressure 
upon the market, and there is an obvious 
fear that next summer will find pros- 
pects for a crop equal to if not some- 
what in excess of world’s requirements, 
on top of the large carry-over from the 
present season. 

There were reports here toward the 
end of the week that the low tempera- 
tures reported in the western belt had 
caused some damage and might necessi- 
tate some replanting. There is seldom 
a spring, however, when such reports 
are not received, and the impression 
prevails that the crop is getting a good 
start over the greater part of the belt. 
One of the prominent crop reporting 
bureaus says that with planting becom- 
ing general during the last ten days of 
April, the 1931 crop may be said to be 
getting off to a better start than for 
several years. 

All advices from the cotton belt reach- 
ing here still emphasize the prospect for 
a reduction in fertilizer, and many of 
them are very conflicting with refer- 
ence to acreage prospects. In a gen- 
eral way, there seems likely to be a 
less important reduction of acreage in 
the eastern belt than in the West. 
There are some reports that if cotton 
continues to decline, farmers will devote 
most of their labor to feed crops, letting 
cotton take care of itself. 

Reports from the textile markets have 
afforded little encouragement for bull- 
ish sentiment during the week. The lull 
in demand which became evident before 
the Easter hclidays has continued, and 
there seems little likelihood of as rapid 


an increase in either domestic or for- 
eign mill consumption as some had 
hoped for when the domestic goods 
markets picked up in February, and 
when the political agreement was 
reached in India. The latter does not 


appear to have helped Manchester to 
any material extent and it seems that 
reports regarding April consumption 
may prove disappointing from the bull- 
ish standpoint. 


UNSATISFIED DEMAND IN SOUTH 


Mempuis, TENN., April 20.—While 
the impression prevails that most of the 
cotton bought in this market during the 
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week was on old commitments, it ap- 
pears that a considerable demand went 
unsatisfied. Some factors are nearer 
sold out than before in many years, a 
few have nothing to offer and there is 
tton offered by merchants for 
resale. There was fair demand during 
the week for about everything that was 
while demand for middling and 


little 


offere 

better Is» in. and longer was good. 
Southern mill inquiry centered on ¢ in. 
to 1 in. in grades below middling. While 


inquiry was practically from all sources 
it was mostly for small lots. The out- 
ward movement was about on a par with 
last vear and the year before. 


PricE BAsts UNCHANGED 


Unsold stocks are light and receipts 
very small. A few crop lots are left but 
they are in hands well able to carry them 
a rule have been hedged. Sales 
luring the week totaled 9,681 bales 
against 4,529 last year and 16,657 the 
year before, making 603,723 bales for 
the season against 971,639 last year and 
874.577 the vear before. 

Basis is unchanged from the previous 
week, with sellers firm in their price 
ideas. The week was favorable for the 
new crop planting and good progress 
vas made all over the territory. There 
vas sufficient soil moisture to promote 
germination and temperatures were well 
above seasonal normal. The trade here, 
almost to a man, is skeptical as to any 
large scale reduction of cotton acreage 

Memphis territory, although freely 
ig that food and feed crop 
‘age will be much larger than last 


dallQ a> 


= oe 


imittit 


CT¢ 


*Cotton Wastes Slow 
and Easy in Price 


he cotton waste market is some- 
what less active. Demand for cer- 
tain grades of strips which has been 


irly brisk for the last two or three 
weeks particularly in the South, has 
lallen off considerably, and the bulk of 
lusiness transacted this week was in 
edium grades of peeler comber. There 
as some call for specialty wastes, such 


ll Slasher, which sold this week on 
‘ Dasis of 104 to 114c., prices varying 
ith the location of the consumer. 


Prices Lower 


are softer than a week ago. 
omber sold this week around 
. while peeler strips are avail- 
low as 73c., and good upland 
be bought at 74c. The thread 
the market continues weak 
inactive, and it is now difficult to 
s*t bettcr than 64c. for a white thread 
ou ior machining purposes. The 
stocks are slow, a fairly good 
picker having sold as low as 3c. 
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® Worsted Spinners’ 
Position Difficult 


LTHOUGH spinners are confronted 
with a stronger attitude on the 
part of wool growers and dealers, they 
are having difficulty in obtaining pro- 
portionate price increases when they 
sell yarns. Prices show little change 
either way this week and although fine 
grades are steady, there is a wide range 
of quotations in quarter blood counts 
used by knitters. 

Many outerwear spinners are holding 
firm at 85c for 2-20s, 50s, but they find 
business being taken away from them 
by competitors who are quoting at least 
24c lower; one large factor has been 
offering yarn at less although in this 
instance there is a question of whether 
the quality is as high as the 85c¢ yarn, 
opinion being that it is lower. 


FINER GRADES WANTED 


It is more difficult for spinners to 
merchandise medium grade yarns with 
profit at this time than finer quality. 
Low prices of wool and proportionate 
reductions in worsted yarns have 
brought about a situation in which large 
numbers of makers of knit goods have 
stepped-up the quality. Mills that for- 
merly bought nothing but quarter blood 
have turned almost exclusively this sea- 
son to finer grades, 64s being one of 
the most popular. 

Another indication of this same trend 
is seen in the absence of demand for 
low quarter blood. Manufacturers who 
formerly took all the low quarter cer- 
tain spinners produced, have bought 
only a fraction of former amounts this 
season, largely because they can obtain 
higher grades at such exceptionally low 
prices. 

SETTER QUALITY PRODUCED 

These trends indicate that ultimate 
consumers are going to have the op- 
portunity this year of obtaining gar- 
ments at lower prices than formerly 
paid and at the same time receive gar- 
ments made from higher grade wools. 

In bathing-suits, which is the largest 
consumer trade at present for sales 
worsted yarns, there are two distinct 
fields: one specializing in cheap quarter 
blood suits and the other, expanding in 
size, catering to the higher quality field 
with 64s or finer. Both varieties are 
selling well. 


SWEATER YARNS Less ACTIVE 


Spring sweater business in yarns is 
about finished and the next development 
will be the start of buying of fall goods. 
This is not expected for some time. The 
same condition is found in the knit 
fabric section, little yarn being sold to 
this trade this week. 

Men’s wear mills are taking delivery 
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on contracts placed during past weeks 
and the volume is satisfactory for this 
early in the fall season. Mixtures are 
the best sellers and prices of 2-30s, 64s, 
are holding steady at $1.50, the level 
of recent weeks. Dress goods interest 
awaits upon reception of new lines just 
being shown. 


New Clip Wools 
Leading Market 


HE domestic raw wool situation is 
just as stable, possibly more so, than 
the manufacturing situation. It is true 
that there is a substantial carryover of 
domestic wool owing to the reduced 
consumption last year, but the average 
consumption of wool in the United 
States during the last four vears, allow- 
ing for 15% of mills which do not re- 
port, has been about 366,000,000 grease 
pounds, which figure is above the 
average wool clip for those years. 
The situation is considered healthy, 


but additional business is arriving 
slowly. Demand covers the several 
grades of domestic wool, the fine 


qualities firm and the medium qualities 
rather easy. Demand for woolen wools 
has quieted down—noticeable in the 
case of B pulled wool which had a con- 
siderable rise, but has now eased off 
well below its top price. So long as 
fine wool is cheap, it is not unlikely to 
maintain its lead in American manufac- 
turing in both woolens and worsteds. 
Bradford is under the impression that 
the outlook for merino wool is good. 
Among the worsted wools Arizona 
original fine and fine medium wools of 
the best types have sold around 58 to 
60c., clean basis, old wools of the best 
type at about the same level, while 
choice fine French combing wools are 
quotable at 60 to 6lc., fairly good staple 
wools at 62 to 63c. clean basis and 
selected staple fine territory wools at 


65c. Half blood wools of the best Mon- 
tana type have sold at about 58c., 
holders asking 60c., clean basis. De- 


mand for fleece wool has slowed down. 
Mill bids are being made below the 
market on three-eighths blood and 
quarter-blood wool. Sentiment is rather 
bearish on the finer fleece wools, and 
Ohio delaine is quoted 27 to 28c., the 
low price for months. The decline in 
Ohio delaine has simply brought it into 
a line with other domestic fine wools. 
Texas 12-months is in fair call, but 
8-months’ wool is slow. There is too 
much old short Texas wool unsold in 
Boston to make speculative purchases 
attractive. 

Depletion of stocks of wool has in- 
tensified the interest in the Western pri- 
mary market. Buyers report disposition 
among growers to make direct sales 
rather than await the slower settlements 
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For a straight, successful drive 


for quality fabrics — use GDC dyestuffs, 










specialties and expert technical advice. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 FIFTH AVENUE 


Di NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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curre 


ch follow cooperative consignments. 
here wools are being bought outright 


the prices paid are slightly below the 


market for similar spot wool. 
Competition between independents and 
cooperatives is being carried on without 
vy rise in values taking place. 

Raw wool prices in the United States 
shaken down to a_ consistently 
level on the basis of which dealers 
operatives are in strong compe- 
for the new wools of the 1931 
clip. Supplies of domestic wool will be 
fully adequate to meet any mill con- 
sumption likely to occur this year, it is 
believed. 


Rags, Noils, Wastes, 
In Slow Movement 
| Sremidasay in the reworked wool 


ustry are routine on a low Ca- 


al 


have 
stable 
and 
titiol 


pacity basis. Cheap wools, as well as 
cheap noils and mill wastes, have un- 
doubtedly had a marked influence in 


diminishing the demand for substitutes. 


Better times are apparently ahead, but 
there can be no certainty about this in- 
asmuch) as cheap wools enable worsted 


manufacturers to put out low-priced and 
ive fabrics. 

lhe domestic rag market is still in 
drums. Buying of rags last week, 
ile broader in range, showed no gain 


nthe aggregate turnover from the pre- 
ious week. Mill buyers continue to 
rk upon the depressed sentiment of 

irket, making ridiculously low 
ters on even the best rags. Consider- 


ble quantities of light hoods were pur- 
hased recently by a concern operating 
is supposed for a large manufacturer, 
prices averaging around 105c. The 
‘is now short of this rag and Ilc. 
d on restricted stocks. Merino 
rags are in slow demand. Lower prices 
would not, it is believed, result in addi- 
tional business. A few transactions are 
seen white knits around 24c., while 
e loreign white knit quoted at 33c. is 
very let. 

_ Mill wastes are apparently being pro- 
iuced in larger volume than the amount 
kong into consumption and yet on the 
xood ivpes supplies are believed to be 
ttle |) any above normal. Consuming 
ll not put waste into stock even 
ible at a cheap price. Prices 
hanged from the beginning of 
th. There is a rather stronger 
in some of the colored threads. 
noil market is operating in a 
lull period. Manufacturers are 
tly supplied for their immediate 
ents. Prices show little or no 
rom day to day. Demand at the 
covers the four leading grades 
stic noils, and also Cape and 
in, the domestic output of which 

quite restricted for a vear. 
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Thrown Silk Call 
Stronger; Spun Quiet 


MILD increase in demand for 

thrown silk this week has encour- 
aged throwsters to hope for a few more 
weeks of activity before the summer 
lull sets in. Broadsilk mills are showing 
fair interest for immediate delivery; a 
moderate quantity of small spot orders 
was placed this week, chiefly for crepes. 
Thrown yarn prices have reflected the 
raw silk uncertainty, by dropping 10 
to 18c. The market tone is more con- 
fident, though there is no expectation 
of any real pick-up before fall. The 
best the throwsters look for is a flurry 
of reorders for the production of sum- 
mer fabrics. Hosiery mills buy little, 
but there is increasing interest. 

Spinners are resigned to their be- 
tween-seasons lull. Broadsilk mills are 
thumbs down on any substantial con- 
tracts, and even the reorder business 
has shown a drop. Shantung fabrics 
continue important however, and a 
flurry of reorders is within possibility. 
The chief deterrent is that broadsilk 
houses are exceptionally cautious and 
are holding down on output. Yarn 
stocks in spinners’ hands are moderate 
and prices hold steady. Little interest 
in fall coverage is manifest among 
buyers. 


® Hesitant Buying 
Weakens Raw Silk 


AW silk prices have weakened, due 

to a recession in Yokohama and also 
to a hesitant buying mood in New York. 
During the last ten days orders from 
the weavers have been few and meager, 
though the current week shows some 
promise of pick-up. Manufacturers of 
fabrics are applying the buy-as-you- 
make policy to the nth degree, and 
stocks of raw silk in mills are abso- 
lutely at minimum; this situation has 
offered some encouragement to import- 
ers, as any increase in fabric production 
would necessarily mean a sharp im- 
provement in buying. The hosiery mills 
show some interest and are sounding 
out their sources of supply, hinting at 
early business; so far, however, these 
knitters have done little buying. 

Raw silk stocks in New York are 
light, and importers find difficulty in 
meeting the present call—slight though 
that call is—for the low grade 13/15s 
and 20/22s. It seems reasonable to look 
for a series of fluctuations in the mar- 
ket during May, but whatever recessions 
develop, will probably not be long main- 
tained. Broadsilk mills are dispropor- 
tionately cautious in their coverage at 
present, due to their recent unhappy 
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summer demand 
should soon manifest itself at that end, 
which in turn would provoke reorders 


experience with prints ; 


for raw silk. 

Yokohama sentiment is uncertain; 
prospects point to a_ rallying there 
shortly as stocks on hand are light. 
American importers are more hesitant 
than usual this year in estimating the 
new season's crov; advices this week 
inclined them to the belief that the crop 
would be below last year, but they refuse 
to prognosticate with any confidence. 

The current price decline in New 
York is most pronounced in the high 
grades; the best qualities of 20/22s have 
receded about 15c., while 13/15s have 
dropped 15 to 20c. on virtually all sizes. 


Rayon Selling 
Almost at Cost 


HE rayon industry is enjoying a 

period of volume inflation, with 
little or no profit in the business. The 
order situation this week was substan- 
tially what it has been for two months 
—spirited spot buying, and, when neces- 
sary, advance buying, at prices so low 
as to allow the meagerest possible re- 
turn on investment. Producers who 
talk frankly, are not disposed to paint 
the financial picture in bright colors. 
Certainly, so far as consuming indus- 
tries are concerned, the outlook is good; 
both knitters and weavers recognize the 
exceptional values in current rayon 
prices, and they are buying actively; 
these mills also are encouraged by a 
steadily improving turnover in their 
own lines. 

The chief bright spot in the picture, 
for the rayon producers, is the con- 
tinued diminution of stocks. Several 
firms estimated this week that they had 
less than two months supply on hand and 
prospects are that another four weeks 
of active buying will reduce the surplus 
to one month's supply, in these par- 
ticular instances. This rapid clearance 
of surplus will strengthen the position 
of the industry materially in early fall, 
provided, of course, that output is kept 
down during the summer. 

However, even with due allowance 
for these brighter sides of the picture, 
the prospects for the first half remain 
dubious. Numerous producers are un- 
derstood to be continuing their output 
of 150/24 and 150/36s, which are 
selling at the below-market figure of 
65c. per Ib. When 65c. was announced 
in January as the price of these yarns, 
it was understood that this would be 
merely a temporary move to clear out 
as_ the production of the 
24s and the 36s was to be discontinued. 
Continued output of these so-called 

(Continued on page 57) 
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ctl gules are products of constant quality and absolute uni- 
formity. Skillfully controlled modern processes of manu- 
facture guarantee the uniform high purity of ALL R & H 
PEROXIDES. Experience has proved that R & H Perox- 
ides are always dependable. Their superiority is established 





through years of repeated service. 


Modern Kier bleaching is Peroxide Bleaching by the R & H 
Kier System. The bleaching results are justified by the 
economic production of better bleached goods. This System 
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Peroxide 
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improvements in the bleaching of textiles with a direct 
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#\ew Women’s Wear 
Kabries Are Opened 


S {OWING of fall and winter fabrics 
for women’s wear featured the wool 
week. American 
showed new lines. on 
Monday, Botany on Wednesday and 
others have followed. Prices are aver- 
aging 10% lower than last season. 
Many attractive fabrics of the spongy 
type loosely woven woolens and crepe 
efiects in worsteds are priced between 
Mc. and $1.25 a yard. 

lndications are that it will be a good 
season for wool women’s wear and 
predictions are being made that this 
season will witness the sale of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 yards more goods 
than last. 


market this 
Woolen Co., 


oO; Is 


Although new lines created 
interest, spot business is in white goods, 
flannels, cheviots and velour coatings. 
Trading in them is expected to keep 
mills busy for the next month or six 


(oop Men's Wear VoLtuMe 


New men’s wear fabrics are receiv- 
in excellent reception especially in 
the low and medium price fields; de- 
mand for goods in the higher-price 
range has vet to make its appearance 
volume. Clothiers who are retailing 
suits around the $19 level are placing a 
arge volume of business in fabrics 
trom $1.30 to $1.70. One house reports 
hat it has literally been swamped with 
orders during the last two weeks. 
‘ulk of buying to date has been from 
ependents and not from the popular 


‘hain stores. There is discussion as to 

what the $22.50 chain stores will do, as 

th are indications that independents 

selling at less than their figure are 
iling” the business this season, 

Several of the latter are selling at $19 
booking a substantial volume of 
ness, 


he $22.50 chains are endeavoring to 
the idea of higher quality cloth 
he public, while the $19 stores are 
a three-eighths blood fabric and 
ig wearing quality plus good looks. 
litions in the country seem to favor 
ower price group and there is some 
tion whether it will not be neces- 
eventually for the $22.50 houses to 
this price. 
luctions in goods prices, since the 
><2.50 price was set, make it possible 
ss substantial reductions in prices 
tothe consumer. Smaller clothiers 
followed this, and there is some 
that even greater reductions can 
vill be made, rumor being that 
s using a good fabric made from 
eights could profitably merchan- 
suit close to the $15 level. Cloth- 
men at this price, plus wearing 
is getting back to pre-war prices. 


4 





Low prices in goods and close figur- 
ing by clothiers in men’s and women’s 
wear is going to make the new season 
a volume one for manufacturers and 
indications are that many manufacturers 
will be able to sell the season’s fabrics 
with more profit than for many years. 


Cotton Goods Sales 
Volume Diminishing 


UCH is heard concerning the new 
4 and larger use of cottons for dress 
fabrics in the textile field itself and in 
the public press, but little is heard con- 
cerning the position of manufacturers 
of such goods. It would appear that the 
mills must be busy supplying the goods 
needed to meet this large public demand 
and that the manufacturers must be ex- 
periencing a run of good and profitable 
business. 

Reports from the largest cotton goods 
houses in the country in the Worth 
Street section do not confirm this. It 
is true that stocks of cotton goods have 
been depleted to a smaller size than 
could have been imagined a year ago. 
This is the only feature of the market 
that has improved. Manutacturers’ 
margins have contracted and they are 
really worse off in this respect than 
they were before. 

In addition to their margins being 
small, practicaly non-existent in most 
cotton fabrics, manufacturers in great 
majority have willingly adopted the 
rule that night work by women and 
minors should be stopped. It has meant 
in a great many cases that night work 
has ceased entirely. It goes without 
saying that when a plant runs only one 
shift where two were formerly the rule, 
the overhead burden per unit of produc- 
tion of such a plant will be increased. 

Instead of declining as they have dur- 
ing recent weeks, cotton goods prices 
should have gone in the other direction 
it the majority of manufacturers were 
going to be as well off as they were 
before night runs were stopped. Within 
the last 30 days we have seen print 
cloth prices decline from 3 to 3c. a yard 
depending upon the particular cloth, the 
more popular ones declining the least. 

The situation has brought out in the 
open much comment from disappointed 
factors who had thought that the sta- 
tistical improvement in cotton goods 
stocks would have immediately meant 
better profit margins for mills and at 
least fair runs of business in the day 
time. That margins have continued to 
contract and prices have been cut has 
caused a feeling of “what's the use ?” 


Dress Faprics ACTIVE 


Sales of goods used in making 
women’s house dresses are the market 
leaders at present; fabrics taken by man- 


thanks to 
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ufacturing trades have been quiet. The 
volume of new business has been small 
in April, but this is a natural reaction 
in view of the large yardage placed in 
the first quarter. 

Complaint is still heard in Worth 
Street that the most recent period of 
weakness in print cloths was to be 
traced to one or two houses which forced 
business when it was not there. This 
theory is being dissipated to large de- 
gree. There has been too much soft- 
ness to be blamed on any one factor 
and the trade as a whole must shoulder 
the responsibility. 


® Broadsilk Profit 
Outlook Is Dark 


URRENT estimates of broadsilk 

sales for the year to date indicate 
that yardage volume is_ substantially 
above the same period last year, with 
dollar return considerably below. Net 
profit has been sharply reduced and un 
less there is an exceptionally good 
season in May and June, numerous 
firms will report a loss for the first half. 
roadsilk market tone is very hesitant 
at present, with activity limited to 
shantungs and certain of the popular 
summer chiffons; flat crepe demand is 
hesitant and is limited to plains. 

It is possible that the industry over- 
shot itself a bit, in the drastic curtail- 
ment of print output which followed 
the February break in prices. Print 
fabric stocks now are at a minimum, 
underselling and_ bargain 
clearance, and, so far as cantons and 
Hat crepes are concerned, there is vir- 
tually no demand. Printed chiffons 
however, show signs of a_ revival; 
buyers make many inquiries, and cut- 
ters report increasing interest among 
their clientele. Chiffons, some factors 
argue, are always most attractive when 
printed. At present, the market has 
only moderate stocks of the newest 
sheer prints and any sharp rise in de- 
mand would find mills unable to deliver. 


SHANTUNG DEMAND INCREASING 


Demand for shantung and other rough 
fabrics is increasing slowly, and the 
trade looks for some good business in 
that range once the month has turned. 
The peak seasonal demand from cutters 
for summer lines has not yet developed, 
despite the warm weather, and weavers 
look for a rise in sales very shortly. 
The trade is not optimistic as regards 
prices; a moderate firming is the best 
that anyone hopes for. Volume turn- 
over in May will be substantial, it is 
believed, especially in shantungs and 
printed chiffons; but profits at best will 
be meager, due to competition and con- 
sumer insistence on low-priced goods. 
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THEIR HANDSOME WHITENESS 








These Joanna Cotton Mill houses are painted with the 
whitest of white paints — Outside Barreled Sunlight. 


ILL villages, at Joanna Cotton Mills, at Indian 
Head, at Pepperell, and at many other famous 
mills are noted for their pronounced whiteness . . . their 


trim good looks. 


Yet painting bills are not high. The clean, white finish 
of these village homes is economically maintained by the 
use of Outside Barreled Sunlight. 


Unusually durable, Barreled Sunlight reduces main- 


tenance costs to a minimum. It wears away slowly and 
evenly. When it’s time for repainting, the surface is ready. 
Less scraping and sandpapering are 
necessary tosecure a smooth repaint- 
ing surface. This means a distinct 
saving in paint and labor. 

For complete information on Out- 
side Barreled Sunlight, mail the cou- 
pon to U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co., 20-D-2 Dudley St., Providence, 
R. I. Branches or distributors in all 
principal cities. (For Pacific 


W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


Outside 
Barreled_ Sunlight 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


OUTSIDE 
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Intensely white, handsome, durable—Outside Barreled Sunlight 
was chosen for all cottages of Indian Head Mills of Alabama. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 


20-D-2 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us full information on Outside Barreled Sunlight. 
NAME___ 
STREET pea a 7 ee _ 


Ciry 
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¢| ightweight Under- 


( 


wear Sells Into June 


IG: PWEIGHT cotton underwear 
y . now are nearing their peak tor 
on. Worth Street agents and 


ire pressed with orders for quick 
and most firms restrict spot 
t to a favored few of their cus 


One outstanding mill agent 

’ d out on cotton track pants to 

lune 15, and also reported an oversold 
nm on other lightweight lines. 
fhe active buying of spring and rayon 
underwear during the past few weeks 
as done much to redeem a hesitant sea- 


son; sales are still below normal, in 
most instances, but the prospects for an 
idequate total turnover are good. 
tinued warm weather during the next 
few weeks would put the lightweight un- 
derwear mills in a satisfactory position 
for the season. 

Lightweight prices hold firm, naturally 
enough, but there is little disposition to 

However, if the present rush 
continues, buyers who put off 
‘, will find themselves compelled 
to otter special inducements in May, as 
stocks are only moderate, and the bulk 
of production to date is against actual 
orders 

Demand for fall underwear has picked 
up, thanks to the good turnover in sum- 
mer lines, but business is far behind 
normal. Production has been held down 
idly, and it is estimated that present 
output is only about 2% in excess of 
ders. The end of April usually finds 
heavy weight underwear lines about 25% 
sold ior the season; actual business this 
vear so far behind that figure that 
mill agents would not give estimates. 
ihe one strong point in the heavyweight 
picture is the low mill stocks. 


*S--veral Mills Raise 
Swimsuit Prices 


idvance 
] wand 
demand 


COVETAL 


\RP increase in swimsuit orders 
week served to tighten prices 
ind eral mills announced advances 
Ot » 10% on their rates. Indica- 
int strongly to a seller’s market 
as stocks are limited, and only 
ite part of the normal business 
placed. The whole outerwear 
srou) even including fall sweaters, 
ving better movement. Spring 
sales have been accelerated by 
weather; mills are still mak- 
deliveries here and there, but 
popular numbers are sold 
Sweater stocks are moderate. 
ll leans chiefly to ribbed pull- 
two-tone self-color effects. 
‘vies and tans are especially 
Rayon polo shirts also move 


Con- 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 
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actively and prices at that end are par- 
ticularly firm; orders are spot for the 
most part, and there is plenty of mer 
chandise available. 

Rayon polos are selling in a wide 
range of designs and colors; lively com- 
binations and single color pastels both 
enjoy popularity. Berets continue active 
and there is a moderate interest. in 
knitted ensembles. 


® Full-Fashioned Hose 
Sells at Premium 


WO weeks of warm spring weather 

plus continued curtailment of output 
have served to bring a further strength- 
ening of the women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery market. Low-priced stocks are 
scarce, and buyers are offering premiums 
for spot delivery. Worth Street agents 
are being offered 50c. per dozen 
premium on regular lines; this is new 
evidence of the market's improved 
status; there had been previous reports 
of premiums, but only for irregulars. 
At present, there is a _ pronounced 
scarcity of irregulars. 

Full-fashioned tone is more confident, 
and dealers talk of a possible price ad- 
vance in early summer. Such an 
advance, if it did materialize—and that 
is far from sure—would be dependent 
mainly upon continued curtailment. The 
chief issue at present is whether knitters 
will hold to their policy of producing to 
order only. Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on the danger of over-confidence ; 
any resumption now of producing in 
anticipation would mean losing the 
ground gained thus far. 

The reported reopening last week of 
some of the Philadelphia mills, which 
had been closed by the strike, adds com- 
plications to the present picture. The 
Philadelphia strike helped materially to 
reduce full-fashioned stocks and thus 
strengthen the market; now, with the 
prospect of these mills again in opera- 
tion, it is more important than ever, 
that production schedules be carefully 
watched. 

Demand for half-hose also has im- 
proved, but there is considerable dis- 
tress merchandise available, and prices 
are unsteady. These mills are follow- 
ing the lead of certain full-fashioned 
houses, and are producing cheap lines, 
to meet the tendency for low-priced mer- 
chandise. At present, there is profitable 
business in the low-price volume num- 
bers, both men’s and women’s; as dis- 
tributor stocks are low and both jobbers 
and retailers are buying eagerly. ‘Make 
cheap and sell cheap” appears to be the 
current slogan, and so far as immediate 
demand is concerned, it seems a sound 
policy, as consumers are trading-down 
in purchases. 
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® Confidence Shown by 
Knitting Arts Sales 


4 ARLY  post-mortems on actual 
business done at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, held last week at Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, indicate 
that machinery manufacturers fared 
better than last year, and considerably 
better than the varn and thber ex 
hibitors. Knitters went to the exhibition 
in con.ident mood, thanks to a favorable 
first quarter, and despite the fact that 
machinery display was somewhat less 
than last year, they showed themselves 
ready both to “shop” and to buy. 

When the exhibition closed, numerous 
machinery manufacturers reported a 
good sales return. Orders placed at the 
show were ahead of last year in many 
instances. The total business was not 
large, of course, as the exhibition is 
always more important from a contact 
point of view than from actual orders. 
Sut knitters were decidedly “machinery- 
minded” at the show—more so than 
in recent years. The strong emphasis 
being laid on the need for scrapping 
obsolescent machinery, and the vital 
need for keeping abreast of styles, made 
them unusually responsive to the new 
machinery on display. 

A point of signal value to the equip- 
ment firms was the stress placed on 
obsolescence at the National Knitted 
Outerwear Convention, which was held 
at Philadelphia, simultaneously with the 
show. Two leading speakers at this 
convention devoted their talks ex- 
clusively to the need for scrapping knit- 
ting machinery “even when it is only 
fairly obsolete.” 

Hosiery manufacturers were no less 
responsive, particularly the _ full- 
fashioned group. The market situation 
at that end did much to help machinery 
firms in making both contacts and sales. 
These knitters recognized the need for 
giving immediate attention to replace- 
ments, and exhibitors remarked after 
the show had closed that the full- 
fashioned hosiery men were unusually 
responsive. 

Yarn and fiber sales, though in second 
place, were far from negligible, and here 
too there was a moderately free buying. 
Synthetic yarn manufacturers said their 
sales were light, but they were very 
satisfied with the contacts developed. 
Throwsters reported uneven buying: 
but all noted an increased confidence 
among the consuming groups. 

As a key to market conditions, the ex- 
hibition indicated one thing very clearly: 
and that is a growing assurance in the 
knit goods industry as regards fall 
prospects, which has accelerated the 
manufacturer’s desire to keep his equip- 
ment up to date, both with respect to 
stvle and productivity. 
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SAVINGS and a 


J YEAR 


GUARANTEE 


on this modern 
efficiency promoter 





A FULL 3 YEAR GUARANTEE now protects all General 
Electric Pressure Water Coolers and Bottle Coolers from that 
enemy of profit—service expense! No doubt, now, that the 
General Electric Water Cooler pays for itself. 
e Health authorities and efficiency experts agree that the human 
body functions better, performs greater tasks more easily, when 
plenty of cool, refreshing drinking water is supplied. Factory 
workers, particularly, appreciate the convenience and comfort of 
accessible cool water—tempers stay even, productivity increases. 
e Quiet, entirely efficient, all the mechanism of the General 
Electric Water Coolers operate in a permanent bath of oil, 
hermetically sealed in steel. It’s proof against moisture, dust 
and tampering fingers. Maintains drinking water at always the 
proper temperature. A definite efficiency promoter for 
any mill or factory—a good-will builder that, protected 
by the 3-Year Guarantee, quickly saves its cost. General 
Join us in the General Electric Pre- Electric Company, Electric Refrigeration Department, 
gram, broadcast every Saturday evening, : , : 
on a nation-wide N. B. C. network. Section CY 4, Hanna Bldg., 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 


ee 
COMMERCIAL, DOMESTIC AND APARTMENT HOUSE REFRIGERATORS, ELECTRIC MILK COOLERS 
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¢ Amoskeag Takes 
Manufacturing Loss 


YROSS business of Amoskeag Mfg. 

JCo. for 1930 totaled $19,802,344, the 
final result after paying $789,686 bond 
interest, but before depreciation showing 

manufacturing loss of $1,345,389. 
This compares with sales of $29,556,352 
and net profit of $1,065,534 before de- 
preciation in the previous year. 

Inventory at the end of 1930 was 
placed at $4,428,566 against $8,103,366 
the year previous, 

rederic C. Dumaine, treasurer, told 
the shareholders of the corporation at 
the annual meeting in Manchester, N. 
H., last week, that “the net quick capital 
has been reduced to $13.728,776.27.” 

Calling their attention to the fact that 
this year marks the 100th anniversary of 
the company, Mr. Dumaine cited the 
payroll of the first vear, amounting to 
$36,000, and compared it with the year 
1920 when $14,000,000 was paid in 
wages and salaries. 

When he was asked what was spent 
for taxes, interest and new machinery 
\Ir. Dumaine read the items as_ fol- 
lows: For taxes, $619,000; for interest, 
$789,000; for repairs and new machin- 
ery, $1,030,000. 

When another shareholder brought 
up the question of night work, the treas- 

stated that Amoskeag found it to 
idvantage to have night shifts. 

‘ressed for a statement comparing 

oskeag’s business for the first three 
nths of this vear with the quarter 
1929, the treasurer replied: “The 
lings for the first quarter are one- 

third less than they were for the first 

three months of last vear. We have got 
vo some time in the next nine months 
equal last year.” 

'lenry E. Rauch was re-elected sec- 

ry of the company and William 

Dexter, of Boston, was elected a trustee 
three vears to fill the vacancy caused 
the death of George Wigglesworth. 
other trustees elected were Charles 
\dams, G. Gardner Peabody and 
liam C, Endicott. 


InsuLtL Mi1L_ts SHow Losses 


irgely due to the continued decline 
e price of cotton and other adverse 
irs operating in the cotton-textile 
try in 1930, the five textile mills in 
State of Maine controlled by New 
land Industries, Inc. showed sub- 
tial losses last vear. The mills 
formerly controlled by New Eng- 
Public Service Co., which trans- 
| its various industrial enterprises 
‘ew England Industries Inc., in 
h the Insull power organization has 
ve interest. 


ites Mfg. Co. of Lewiston, the 


ot the mills, showed a decrease 





in surplus for the year of $1,013,567, 
following dividend payment of $53,992, 
an operating loss of $459,575, and 
creation of a reserve of $500,000 against 
which $323,062 was charged to reduce 
value of inventory as of Dec. 27, 1930. 

The Androscoggin Mill balance 
sheet shows a deficit of $137,804, the 
elimination of surplus resulting from 
an operating loss of $208,575 and 
creation of a $400,000 reserve against 
which $337,089 was charged to reduce 
inventory. 

Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, showed a 
$610,453 reduction in surplus to $121,- 
415, due to an operating loss of $310,453 
and setting up of a reserve of $300,000 
against which was charged $173,488 to 
re-value inventory. 

Edwards Mig. Co., Augusta, showed 
an operating profit for the year of 
$59,912 before inventory adjustment. 
At the end of the year a reserve of 
$500,000 was set up from surplus, 
against which $274,783 was charged to 
reduce inventory. 

York Mfg. Co., Saco, showed a 
balance sheet deficit of $1,227,524, due 
to an operating loss for the nine months 
period ended Dec. 27, 1930, of $131,211, 
and at the end of the year a charge of 
$80,365 for adjustment of inventory and 
reserve for taxes. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG Loss 


For the year ended Jan. 4, 1931, 
American Bemberg Corp., showed a net 
loss of $482,498, after depreciation and 
interest, which compares with a net loss 
of $499,831 for the year ended Dec. 
29, 1929. In reported to stockholders, 
S. R. Fuller, Jr., chairman of the board, 
said that the company’s business was 
affected adversely by the world-wide 
business depression, and more particu- 
larly by the tremendous drop in prices 
of raw silk and synthetic yarns. 

Current assets on Jan. 4, 1931 stood 
at $1,493,430 and current liabilities, 
$83,500, as compared with $2,205,054 
and $578,855 respectively on Dec. 29, 
1929, the decline in current assets be- 
ing due in large part to inventory 
write-off totaling $697,350, or more than 
50%. 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF PROFIT 


American Glanzstoff Corp. showed a 
net profit of $173,474, after depreciation, 
interest and provision of $50,000 for 
contingencies, for the fiscal year ended 
Jan. 4, 1931. This compares with net 
loss of $98,964 after all charges for the 
year ended Dec. 29, 1929. In discussing 
the showing, S. R. Fuller, Jr., chair- 
man of the board, said that earnings 
were affected by reduced volume of 
demand and declining prices for rayon 
and silk. Current assets on Jan. 4, 
this year, totaled $2,748,924 and current 
liabilities, $405,296, as compared with 
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19,244 and $856,450 respectively on 
“c. 29, 1929, 


an 


Boston Stock AwucTIONs 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auctions, Wednesday, 
April 22: 
Shrs Mill Price Ch'ge 
45 Associated Textile 36} 
50 Pepperell 793 -—} 
100 Naumkeag 80 4 
30 = Ipswich, pfd 3 


225 Total 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended April 21: 


Last Net 

High Low Sale Chge 
\dams Millis 28 264 26 —2} 
*American Thread, pfd 3} 3} | 7 
American Woolen 9 8} 8} i 
American Woolen, pfd 344 314 313 4} 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd 592 594 594 
Belding-Heminway 3 3 3 eee 
Botany Mills, A 24 2} 23 
Cannon Mills. . 22) «21% «21% Ii 
Century Ribbon . Ae: = i 
Collins & Aikman . 134 124 123 i 
Consolidated Textile. ... . i i 3 , 
*Courtaulds, Ltd 2s } 
Duplan Silk. . . 124 12% 123 
Durham Hosiery, pfd 21 21 21 | 
Gotham Hosiery 12} IIE 12 } 
Industrial Rayon 65 32% 334 37} 
Kayser, Julius < et 6S 15 2 
Kendall, pfd. . . 584 554 553 43 
Mallinson... ee i 
Mohawk Carpet 16} 16 16 14 
Munsingwear. . 23 23 23 1 
Pacific Mills. 214. 20—S 20 1% 
Real Silk Hosiery 18 16 172 li 
*Tubize Chat B 8 $ 8 +4 
United Piece Dye Works 253 243 242 1} 
Van Raalte... ; 10 10 10 ’ 


* Listed on Curb. 


Rayon Market Report 


(Continued from page 51) 


“obsolete” yarns and their sale at 65c. 
today simply means that a new and in- 
direct price cut has taken place. The 
hope ot the better minds in the industry 
now is that the 65c. rayon will end 
with the present season, and that the 
approach of fall will find the market 
buying normal standard yarn at stand- 
ard prices. 

The steady parade of active business 
without profit becomes a matter of more 
concern each day. The margin between 
cost and selling price has been virtually 
eliminated, and this goes for the entire 
industry. One of the leading exec- 
utives in the producing field this week 
admitted openly that his company was 
selling at cost, and he added that he 
did not expect any company in the busi- 
ness to show an appreciable profit for 
the first half of 1931. 

The moral behind such a situation of 
course, is the need for greater trade- 
consciousness among producers. Con- 
suming groups do not want rayon at a 
profitless price; these industries have 
indicated again and again during the 
past year that what they want mainly 
is a stable price-list. The present 
course of rayon prices is ominous, to 
say the least. 
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at close of business, Apr. 22, 1931 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 
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” fe 
Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 
April 22 April 15 April 23 CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality 
9 . 
PRINT CLOTHS 1998 Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
27 -in.. 64x60, 7.60 33¢ 33¢ 41-42 SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) 208-2 $0.32 3% 60s-2 $0.5 . 
2 cia ; 3 3 1-42 2... 5 Je « S- 0 5 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35. 5}-5ic Shc. 6c. | , 48 to 8s..... $0,175 22s $0.21} | 30s-2...... .36 - .37 70s-2 60 ~ 62 
ane a ts. hale 61-6ic 6j-7e. | 108 seas 18 24s 225 | 36a-2 "38 — 39 8002... 172 74 
39 ‘in., 72x76, 4 25. of Zc 7 Zc 71-8c = . om _ aa + | 400-2...... .39—-— .41 PONE 40s = 
39 -in., 80x , 4.00 le, le 8: 9 WB... see ewes =e 2 S. ‘* . id } NARS «xs 45 W-% is - 
, ” 20s = . 20 40s ex.qual. 35 | F ” pone nom Ee 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES i aca 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 Shc. 53¢ 71-7ic as Rene eth oe ae $0.24 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in 8x 48, 3. OC she 1_ 616 ¥ tos tikes snw6e 6 ‘ } 30s-2 24} , , ’ . 
sin, 48x48, 4.00 "ae Gineje, | Pez... 19 368-2 31} pe ee 
Be BR, cso uas 19 -.19%  408-2..°... -33 | 296-2 
16s-2 "19-120 40s-hi.brk.. tare: SS Beet - 
PAJAMA CHECKS Met....... -20°-.20} 508-2... ogee SF BE soos “s! - 2» 
—. 33 ae 50 ao eee 39 PKR sos ic sew 73 - .74 
a lla a a aa MOe-2. 0000. .4) Week..cxcce 89 - 14 
361-in.. 64x60, 5.75 5he 51-5ic. 64-61: SINGLE WARPS _ * ae - 46 100s-2....... 1.10 
MR iccw eae $0.18 | $0. 22} 
[PGcssucese 19 ee . 23} 
MISCELLANEOUS DR osc oikk.: 219-1193 =. 308........ .253- .26 SINGLES 
; ’ Rio aa bein .20 40s.ex.qual. .36 - .37 to ay 
Drills, 37-in 3 yd. 6}-6fc.  6}-6fe. 9 ¢. | 20s ” 1-35 
ee oe es - ‘3 ; RS cen .20 —. 203 +p ° "= :, TEE, Pe ome 
eons" ise, iSte. 18-1940 TWO-PLY WARPS 3———s game ‘ ee oe 
Tickings, 6 08 She She. dtc LY WARP‘ De oye MR end 54. e 
Standaed prints... sc. se. i Rie cen $0.18}  24s-2......$0.23 — .233 | 18s......... -29 508........ 43 - .44 
es P ging . . ited... ..... . 183—.19 Pie-2 ens 1K FREE { PUB ss e020 .293- .30 | ee ee 
1ams, Daisy ee c C. Wad ie-2.......; 19 —. 193 30s-2.... .244- .25 BERG. chee .30}- .31 POR anes oi on ee ee 
ite-3 Rae 194 40s-2 ordin. ES A GE now s:0-3 322 = .34 en .70 - .72 
em Gite ko ae ; Rss hg0 41 
C a te ate .20 -.20} 60s-2.... 50 
8-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 16}: whi > 7RIZE IES 
otton Waste I te ed, 16}: white, MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
NE Sh 26 bao kkes ames eo pean 1— 8} OSIERY TES (F 2S 268-2....... $0.49 - .350  90e-2....... 1.26 -1.29 
PUMMPONING. .....00..0000. iy HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) DEE n a o05 -51- .52 100s-2....... 138 138 
ees a ge iro: ee eee on eee 
Choice willowed fly............ Aigner i Wevieea ee cce .18 eee 2 oe eS -57 - .58 =a 63 
Choice willowed picker We Ree Ee ee oe ra fastnaes . 183 26s. ose; oP = ROE | BOBRRs so woos .59 - .60 MR napa ace . 68 
ee ese nae enha on 33 i Fe 19 30s tying.. 24 oS ea -61 - .62 , Eee 75 
Linters(milirun)..- 21222222222 2222200, 2i- 33] 18........2: — io 2s err. “95 
White spooler (eingle)..0...022222222222217 7-74) 20s....2122! na 2 Tie Lc. a: 2 
‘ Rivcskusees . 203 Mbsccccss gan = 8 eee .93 - .94 Bitace so 3 1.15 -1.17 
aa a 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES BASIS MI 
ASIS} ING deciliter ar paella . ’ es 
Chains Maw Maite iain AIDDLINC SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Aprill6é High Low April 22 Chge. Saturday, Saturday, Middling ———Stocks 
April 10.05 10.22 9 98 9.98 07 April 18 April 11 April = April This Last 
May 10.15 10.37 10.05 10:05 — 19 | !0markets average 9.71 9.76 anaes ‘ 2 oe a 
june . 8 i. 4 8. 3 ea 09 Memphis afore 9.15 2.33 a > 10.00 3,102 549,734 260,597 
Vugust 10.51 10.72 10. 46 10. 46 05 PREMIUM STAPLES Mobile. ar 9. 35 9. 33 7388 344679 "10346 
aa : + +4 7 = 44 9 “4 a. First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis a gg ; es . = a aE a 
November: 10.85 11.06 10.79 10.79 “96 | Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady | New York... 10.30 10.05 300 228,177 105003 
December 10 7 ; a 4 10.91 10.91 Deh SRS acs orciee ss nce sueuas 12. 25-—12.55c. | Augusta 9.81 9.56 663 84,719 76,047 
ney 5 1.2 11.00 11.00 .05} 1 3/16in...... 13. 60-—13.85c. | Memphis 9.15 8.90 7,717 229,401 306,361 
February... 1116 11-38 1110110 —.06 | Ham... 18. 25—18. 50c. | St. Louis. 9.50 9.45 |. 8,442 _ 11,403 
March 11.27 11.52 11.21 11.21 06 f Houston. . 10.05 9.90 2,544 1,071,318 744,847 
SPQ”, FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK en nee ae — en om 
. 4 e SEIN 
(Middling For Eyer. wonk 
Ck Sak See DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
New New aie (Sdays) (5days) WHITE GRADES 
York Orleans pool Memphis total 9.681 8,220 9,170 ’ 
Thursday, April 16. 10.15 9.90 5.61 F.o.b. ine. in total 6,756 6,471 6,287 Mem- Mont- Au- — 
Friday, April 17... 10.15 9.90 3°55 | l0markets 22,264 22,252 22,697 — a ee 
ee eee gare Ra 3. $5 MiB eeeees 75+ 1.00t 85 .75t 0.881 
Ramin. Snell a0 10 30 10 11 MEMPHIS _Eneenc x aA aT AE. Mh oes «<0: . 60T .75t .75t .63t 70 
Tusetey, April 24 7 va - {EMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. aaa "50+ 50+ "60+ "503 524 
Wednesday, April 22 10.05 9 84 5.57 For Last Year S. | SEE eee . 25t sor ome it 
Week Year Before r / Reh isae aS a Ue | (on oe ae 
FOREIGN GOTTONS Net receipts ¢oe ae co, Le ie fee he 
— Net recep, ot tity 22 | kdowe bose Pao EB ERS 1 
‘zyptian Cotton Total since Aug. Inet 623,099 907,238 OL Fielded 2.75% 2.00% 3.008 2.25% 2.70 
Alexandria Exchange, Apr. 21 Change | Shipments 28,717 30,319 28,824 PELLOW TINGE 
Mav Sak 15.58 0-70. | Total since Aug. | 1,162,345 1,586,366 1,584,660 | c yg ; - a ony * 0.58" 
rodeo Sas o.10. | Total stock 237.585 '3121450 191,477 | G-M--------- ‘is va va eae 
-May § ’ : : Decrease for week 18,567 13,245 6,508 SM... sees 75 1.00* 1.00* ce 8 
ee ete Seen «. 6. €, Deaton Unsold stock in hands M.98 oo... 1.50" 1.25* 1.50* 1.25* 1.43% 
ariff not included) of Memphis factors 24,330 45,750 S.L.M....... 2.00* 1.75% 2.15% 2.00% 2.0% 
rae good oe Sak 18.00 Increase for week 737 1,429 L M.** 2.75% 2.00* 2.75% 2.75* 2.70* 
“ully goc : to good I ers... 5 
ully « ih bpers . 13.85 YELLOW STAINED 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) AVERAGE PRICE PI G.M 1.50* 1.75* 1.59% 1.25% 1.48 
lament eohben ; ole AVERAGE PRICE APR.-MAY SHIPMENT Pate )** ' ‘ii. Sak ae 
zs aw reign _ * is - O. B. New York, Cents HARD WESTERN COTTON —— oe Rs Bs : 
er. anguis tri i + . ~ ‘wie ETAL TO é 
ee Ene . | ix ling Roe res - F.o.b. New England ibe ; ae 2. 30 2u02 2.39 7 
ee ae Baugh Pele ie ec es 16 Middling St. Middling PLE Sea 
eruvian Fu RoC nn hace hatte aay 21 ROMERO os Saige eh a 124-12ic 13 —138e G M.**...... 1.50* 1.50* 1,.50*® 1.50% 1.53" 
China Tientsin No Teer t ears eters s 103 Ijin 134 I3he. 14 -14he. | S.M.** 2°00* 1.75* 2.00* 2.00% 2.03% 
Todin Srents ee 7 to 10 | tein 23 —2he Ist-lste. | M.* 2:75" 2.25" 2.75" 7.75" 2.70" 
SSeS tees se oes 4 A ce. é -23C **(} ( iverable ll 
By Gerald G. T.oeb, New York. Basis on New York, July 10.46c. *( ee en eee 
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Wool Industry Considers 
Night Work Elimination 


The proposal of Eben Whitman, Wil- 
liam Whitman Co., in connection with 
the abandonment of night work for 
women and children in the wool branch 
ot the industry, following generally 
along lines that the cotton trade has 
been adopting recently, was discussed at 
a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Wool Institute, Inc., April 18 at the 
Manhattan Club, New York. The mat- 
ter had been brought up a short time 
previously by Mr. Whitman at a meet- 
ing of the Institute. 

Members of the committee were said 
to have been favorably disposed toward 
it. The thought was expressed that it 
was the right time for wool manufac- 
turers to adopt it in view of the momen- 
tum that would be added to their cause 
as result of success of a similar move- 
ment in the cotton industry. While no 
definite action was taken on it by the 
committee it was decided that the mat- 
ter should be presented for action by the 
board of directors of the Wool Institute 
at a date to be announced shortly. 


American Institute of Chemists 


Meets 


P. J. Wood, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Oriental Silk Printing & 
Dyeing Co., and president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, was speaker at a meeting 
of the American Institute of Chemists, 
\pril 17, at the Chemists Club, New 
York. Mr. Wood said that large scale 
industrial development such as has been 
seen in the textile industry may be 
traced to the work of the chemist sup- 
plying the formulae by means of which 
such growth has been made _ possible. 


Universal Industrial Corp. to 
Operate on Commission Only 


Lucien Jouvaud, president of the Uni- 
versal Industrial Corp., operating mills 
at Danville. Berwick, Watsontown, 
Liverpool, Millville, all in Pennsylva- 
nia, announces that the company has 
discontinued the sale of thrown silk. !t 
will hereafter operate as commission 
throwster only, producing silk and ravon 
varns of every description for the weav- 
ing and knitting trades. 


Mayer New Head of Wool 
Marketing Corp. 


Sol Mayer, one of the leading sheep 
operators in the country, is now head 
of the National Wool Marketing Corp.., 
the Federal Farm Board’s organization. 
Mr. Mavyer’s home is at San Angelo, 
Texas. He was elected head of the 
group at a meeting of the board of 
directors at Chicago, April 11. The 
former president was Roger Gillis, Del 
Rio, Texas. The new president has been 
in the sheep raising business for more 
than 40 vears and controls 20,000 head 
of sheep. Mr. Mayer, an enthusiastic 
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supporter of the wool cooperative move- 
ment, said, “There is no doubt but that 
the cooperative will prove of tremen- 
dous value to the producers who have 
sponsored it and are supporting it.” 


German Chemists Developing 
Synthetic Silk on Animal Base 


Attempts to develop a new textile fiber 
which has for its base the fibroin of 
natural silk are being made by the Ger- 
nan chemical and textile industries, ac- 
cording to information contained in a 
report from Consul General W. L. 
Lowrie, Frankiort-on-Main, made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 
This new textile fiber would be com- 
posed of an animal product which ap- 
proximates albumen, rather than the 
cellulose base of rayon. 

Considerable attention is being ac- 
corded to two recent patents for the 
production of synthetic silk from fibroin, 
states Consul-General Lowrie. One ot 
these inventions by Von Weimarn con- 
sists of the treatment of natural silk 
waste with solutions of natural salts, 
such as sodium iodide. At a temper- 
ature of 110° C., a viscous colloidal 
solution is obtained in 10 to 15 min. 
which contains about 359 of fibroin. 
The solution is cooled rapidly to the 
atmospheric temperature and_ passed 
through spinnerettes into a coagulating 
bath. The resultant fibers prove too 
stiff to be of practical value. 

Another process invented by E. Ross- 
ner, and assigned to the I. G. Farben- 
industrie, employs phosphoric acid as a 
solvent for fibroin. The solution is pre- 
pared at ordinary temperature, but must 
afterwards be kept at 0° centigrade 
if not used immediately. One part of 
waste silk is dissolved in 10 parts 85% 


acid. The solution is said to be highly 
viscous and produces long uniform 
fibers. The coagulating bath consists 


of sodium chloride or similar alkali salts 
of weak acid. These salts combine 
with phosphoric acid to form  phos- 
phates, and thus accelerate the process 
of coagulation, which is obtained in a 
bath of 25°¢ of sodium chloride and 5 
to 10°% of ammonium formate. The 
resultant fibers are said to have a silky 
appearance and are stretched and wound 
on bobbins. The tensile strength of the 
varn is said to be 1.5 kilograms per 
denier, and the elastic limit 12 to 15%. 


Form Fashion Guild 


Leaders in the styling of merchandise 
have formed an association to be known 
as the Fashion Guild, which will have as 
its chief aim the standardizing of the 
profession of stylist. Other purposes of 
the guild are: to develop helpful re- 
lationships through group meetings, 
and to aid beginners in the field of 
fashion. The guild has headquarters at 
8 East 13th St., New York City, and 
the officers are Marion C. Taylor, presi- 
dent: Miss Marcio Conner, first vice- 
president: Mrs. Winifred Ovitte, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Ethel M. 
Kremer, executive secretary; Mrs. Con- 
way Atwater, treasurer. 
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Annual Meeting of A.A.T.C.C. 
to Be Held in Boston, Dee. 4-5 


The American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, Rhode 
Island Section, met Friday evening, 
April 24, at the rooms of Providence, 


(R. I.) Engineering Society. Dr, 
R. E. Rose, director of the technical 


laboratory of the DuPont company 
spoke on “Complexity of the Problems 
of Dyeing.” There was a short talk 
by Ben Verity on “Reminiscences of 
Forty Years’ Printing.” 

It was announced that the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists will 
be held in Boston, Mass., on Dec. 4 
and 5, 1931. This meeting will be 
sponsored by the Northern-New Eng- 
land Section. 


Effort to Reestablish 
Quarterly Wool Stock Reports 


At a conference held April 22 at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, between 
Department of Agriculture officials, 
Boston and Philadelphia wool dealers, 
representatives of National Wool Mar- 
keting Corp., and manufacturers, it was 
decided to refer back to the several 
organizations the question of reporting 
quarterly wool stocks on a new schedule 
covering stocks of National Corpora- 
tion, of other cooperatives, of dealers, 
and of manufacturers. The wool trade 
as represented refused to cooperate on 
the old basis of reporting as long as the 
Federal Farm Board was in the pic- 
ture. Another meeting will be held in 
the near future. 


Y . 


Waterman, Currier Acquire 
Insulating Yarn Plant 


Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc., have 
taken over the insulating yarn business 
of the Stevens Yarn Co. The plant at 
which these fine multiple wind yarns 
are made is located at Conneaut, Ohio, 
having been moved there from Cedar 
Grove, N. J. W. G. Banfield, who has 
been in charge of the plant for Stevens 
Yarn Co., will remain in that capacity 
for Waterman, Currier & Co., Ince. 
The latter concern also announces that 
Dana M. Martin, formerly of Stevens 
Yarn Co., New York office, has become 
associated with them. He will special- 
ize in sale of insulating yarns tor 
Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc. 


Philadelphia Chemists and 
Colorists Meet 


Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., Shackmaxon 
Mills and head of the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Association was 4 
speaker at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists held 
April 24 at the Engineers Club, Phila- 
delphia. Other speakers were Wilfrid 
Gray, Grav Line Hosiery Mills and a 
representative from the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. It was the best 
attended meeting held by this group. 
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S\X7//H an attendance record of 
P W more than 2,000 visitors, the 12th 
Textile Exposition at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., 
\pril 16, was proclaimed the largest 
ind most successful in the history of 
stitution. The large auditorium 
f Pullen Hall was filled almost to 
during the fourth annual 
Patyle show in which over 70 young 
from six colleges participated. 
Mis Mary Louise Johnson, of 

Raleigh, representing Meredith Col- 
lege Was awarded the grand prize for 
he most attractive dress and was auto- 
B matic chosen “Textile Queen” of 
the exposition. The material in her 
designed and woven by 
Rk. Shore, Rocky Mount, N. C., and 
|. Shinn, Salisbury, N. C., students 
the State College Textile School. 
winners for the various 

lleges were as follows: 

Louise Gattis, Louisburg, N. C., rep- 

resenting Louisburg College: Agnes 
lebusk, Glades Springs, Va., for 
Queens College; Margaret Menges, 
Catawba College: 


S annual 


women 


TeSS as 


prize 


Hanover, Pa., for 
Jamye Martin, Sanford, N. C., for East- 
ern Carolina Teachers College; Grace 
Carr, Washington, D. C., for Meredith 
College: and Bessie Wilson, Montreat. 
N.C, for Peace Junior College. 

“The purpose of this style show,” 
Dean Thomas Nelson, head of the 
textile school said in opening the color- 
‘ul exhibition, “is to demonstrate the 
diversification of fabrics that can be 
made from cotton and rayon and cotton 
combinations, with the popularization 
nm and rayon goods among the 
men of North Carolina and America.” 
Interesting exhibits were thrown 
pen to visitors following the style show. 
Student officers of the 12th annual 
exhibition were as follows: W. R. 
Kogers, Oakboro, N. C., superintend- 
Garrison, Belmont, N. C., 
ssistant superintendent; W. J. Honey- 
cutt, Franklinton, N. C. foreman of 
yarn manufacturing; F. L. Wilson, 
bakersville, N. C., foreman of weav- 
ng: 5. G. Riley, of Raleigh, foreman of 
lesigning ; T. A. Mott, Hickory, N. C., 
reman of dyeing; E. W. Freeze, High 
\. C., foreman of knitting; E. W. 
ines, N. C., assistant foreman 
! yarn manufacturing; J. B. Lamar, 
‘pray, N. C., assistant foreman of 
Weavit C. N. Cone, Greensboro, 
istant foreman of designing; 


ot cott 


Henderson, N. C., assistant 
f dyeing; H. H. Rankin, 

pastor N. C., and W. W. Green- 
tug! w Britain, Conn., advertising 


Pictures of the student offi- 
the style show winners appear 
62 and 63. 


Wool Receipts 

of domestic and foreign 
oston, also imports at Phila- 
nd New York for the week 
ril 18, based upon data com- 


Bosto; 





N. C. State College Holds Successful 
Textile Exposition and Style Show 


piled by the Market News Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, follow: 


Week Ended -—Total to Date 
April 18 1931 1930 


Domestic. . . 5,670,000 26,466,000 21,443,000 


Foreign. ... 2,201,000 18,306,000 28,847,000 
Total........ 7,871,000 44,772,000 50,290,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston ‘ 2,201,000 18,306,000 28,847,000 
Philadelphia 880,000 12,452,000 22,388,000 
New York.. 2,234,000 17,068,000 19,925,000 
Total 5,315,000 47,826,000 71,160,009 


Rayon Underwear Size 
Conference May 14 


A conference on rayon underwear 
standards, which will be attended by 
underwear manufacturers and_ repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Standards 
will be held at 10 a.m. Thursday, May 
14, at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, it is announced by I. J. Fairchild, 
chief, division of trade standards, Bu- 
reau of Standards. Dr. Appel and T. H. 
Hamlin also of the bureau will attend 
the conference. Among the items to 
be discussed are: Spacing of shoulder 
straps; bandeaux vests with bodice 
tops; sizes of stepins, elastic waist; 
rayon princess slips, chemises; panties, 
elastic waist, yoke front style; bloomers, 
knee length, elastic at waist and knee, 
voke front style; bloomer combination, 
elastic knee, band bottom; union suits, 
knee length, bodice top; one-piece pa- 
jamas; two piece, tuck-in style, yoke 
front, and elastic waist trousers; night 
gowns, shaped, and night gowns 
straight-lined. 


Progress in Plans for Technical 
and Market Research 


Having surveyed conditions in the 
textile industry for nearly a year, the 
Textile Foundation will engage this 
spring in mapping a broad program 
of scientific and economic research in 
collaboration with several of the coun- 
try’s foremost scientists, chemists and 
physicists. Preliminary arrangements 
for establishing such contacts were 
made at a meeting of the directors of 
the foundation in Washington on April 
15, as reported briefly last week. This 
program will be directed to meet the 
most urgent needs of the different 
branches of the textile industry. This 
program will be essentially scientific in 
character but attention also will be 
given to the increasing importance of 
distribution. A series of studies in the 
marketing of textiles was authorized 
by the directors. 

There was a distinct feeling that the 
complex and ever-changing factors in 
distribution must be studied, old and 
new methods analyzed, facts and trends 
charted, and marketing research en- 
couraged. Armed with such informa- 
tion textile manufacturers and distrib- 


utors can better appraise consumer 
demand, extend markets and discard 
costly and wasteful methods, in the 
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opinion of the Foundation’s directors. 


of the 
with 


kdward T. Pickard, secretary 
Foundation, now is consulting 
interested organizations. 

Several months ago the Foundation 
authorized the United States Institute 
for Textile Research to assemble data 
about all organizations and individual 
companies engaged in research on tex- 
tile subjects. A_ preliminary report 
was submitted to the Foundation by the 
Institute at the recent meeting. 

The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists reported that it 
has engaged the services of several 
qualified specialists to undertake re- 
search work on color and color fast- 
ness, a project authorized by the 
Foundation last December 


Wool Institute Manager Resigns 


The wool manufacturing trade was 
surprised this week by the announce- 
ment of Bart Murray, managing 
director of the Wool Institute, Inc., 
New York, that he had tendered his 
resignation to the board of directors 
of the Institute. His letter was ad- 
dressed to F. W. Tipper, Deering, 
Milliken & Co., chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Mr. Murray stated 
that he “had no other comment to 
make other than that my reasons are 
purely personal.” His resignation will 
be placed before a meeting otf the 
directors at a meeting that has been 
scheduled for April 29. It is probable 
that a committee will be appointed at 
that time to consider a successor to 
Mr. Murray, who has been in office for 
than four months, although con- 
with the Institute for several 


less 
nected 
vears. 


Annual Meeting of Carpet 
Institute 


John A. Sweetser, president, Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., was reelected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., at the annual meeting 
held April 22 at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York. The vacancy on the board 
caused by the death of J. Y. Dietz Fry 
of Hardwick & Magee Co., was filled 
by the election of W. Law, president of 
the Magee Carpet Co. No action was 
taken on the naming of a successor to 
Irving S. Paull, president who recently 
tendered his resignation effective July 1. 
Although no official action was taken by 
members to name ‘a definite date tor 
fall openings a majority indicated that 
this would be done on June | as rumored 
in the trade for some time. Mills will 
offer no discontinued patterns betore 
that date, it is understoo |. 


Army Will Buy Cotton 
Stockings 


Bids will be received by Depot Quar- 
termaster, U. S. Army, Philadelphia, 
April 28 to supply this department with 
45,000 prs., size 11, unbleached cotton 
stockings. Government will supply the 
manufacturer with 6.500 Ib. combed 
yarn to be used in making the goods. 
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STUDENT OFFICIALS OF THE TEXTILE Exposition HEtp at NortH CARroLina State Couvece, Aprit 16, 1931. 
Reading from left to right: E. W. Freeze, assistant foreman of knitting; H. H. Rankin, advertising manager; W. W’. Greenhalgh, 
advertising manager: E. W. Crow, Jr., assistant foreman of yarn manufacturing ; Dean Thomas Nelson, Director of Textile School: 
! , § , -* . e , , & / “ . Fo ; vores x . ! . a . > aaa : 
J. E. Gill. assistant foreman of dyeing; T. A. Mott, foreman of dyeing; C. N. Cone, assistant foreman of designing; S. R. Riley, fore. 


man of designing; A. P. Garrison, assistant superintendent ; 


J. B. LaMar, assistant foreman of weaving; W. R. Rogers, superintend- 


ent; F. L. Wilson, foreman of weaving; W. J. Honeycut, foreman of yarn manufacturing. 


+ J. H. SeparK, prominent mill executive, 
was elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Gastonia (N. C.) April 14. R. R. Ray, 
treasurer, McAden Mills, McAdenville, 
N. C., and S. A. Ropinson, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Ranlo Mfg. Co., of 
Gastonia, were elected vice-presidents of 
the bank. New directors at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting included the follow- 
ing textile manufacturers: Kay Drxon, 
EK. J. Rankin and C. E. NEIsLeEr, the 
latter of Kings Mountain, N. C., who died 
on his way home from the meeting. Old 
directors re-elected included: J. H. SEPARK, 
R. R. Ray, S. A. Ropinson, J. L. Gray, 
S. N. Boyce, who was elected president 
of the bank, Frep L. Smyre, R. N. 
Aycock and W. L. Batrtuis. 


* Cuartes A. CANNON was re-elected 
president of Cannon Mills Co., which 
owns numerous textile plants in North 
and South Carolina and Georgia, at the 
annual meeting of stockholders held at 
Kannapolis, April 14. All the present 
officers were re-elected as follows: A. L. 
Brown, J. J. BARNHARDT, A. R. Howarp, 
C. E. Stevenson, W. J. Swink and Frep 
WILLIAMS, vice-presidents; G. B. Lewis, 
treasurer; E. Sauvarnxn and E. G. Bost, 
assistant treasurers; F. J. Haywoon, sec- 
retary; T. T. Situ and J. J. Boye, 
assistant secretaries. Directors: C. A. and 
M. L. Cannon, J. P. Riptey, W. J. Swink, 
C. E. Stevenson, A. R. Howarp, G. B. 
Lewis, GreorGeE W. FRrAKER, Davin H. 
Biarrk, A. L. Brown and J. J. BARNHARDI 


¢ Cor Don Scorr, secretary-treasurer, 
Sidney Hosiery Mills, Graham, N. C 
has been nominated by the Democrats for 
mayor of Graham 


* |. N. Litraver, president of the Glovy- 
ersville (N. Y.) Knitting Co., delivered 
the principal address at the dedication of 
the new recreational building in the village 


of Fonda, N. Y. 


* WaALTER ( JoNEs has been elected vice- 
president of the Frissell Fabric Co., Mid 
dletown, Conn., to succeed the late Howakp 


H. WARNER Mr. Jones is secretary- 
treasurer of the City Savings Bank, Mid 
dletown Francis A. Beacu has’ been 


added to the board of directors 


* Db. C. Dick, Cobourg, Ont., and A. G 
Rosamonp, of Almonte, Ont., represented 
the textile manufacturers at the recent con 
ference held in Ottawa to secure closer 
relationships between the Canadian textile 
industry and Dominion wood growers 


* W. F. Carr, vice-president of the Dur 
ham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, announced 
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city of Durham. Mr. Carr is at present 
and mayor pro tem. 


G. B. Howarp, secretary, Spencer Corp., 
nominated 


vice-president treasurer, 


Corp., who has held the position 


to enter the race this year. 





Textile Calendar 


Association 


Spring Meeting, 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., May 2, 1931. 


Exposition of Chemical 


Association, 
Master Mechanics’ 
Greenville, 


Fraternity, 
Annual Convention, 
Sagamore, Mass., May 8 to 


of Mechanical 


Engineering (including Textile Sec- 


Philadelphia Textile 





+ HERMANN P. Ricctus, secretary of 
Geo. E. Duffy Mfg. Co., Worcester, \ass., 
sailed from New York on the S. S. “Car- 
inthia” April 14 on a Mediterranean cruise 


+ Henry E. Raucu has been elected sec- 
retary of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., to succeed the late Grorce 
WIGGLESWorRTH. PEABODY GARDNER, JR, 
Boston, Mass., fills Mr. Wigglesworth’s 
place as trustee for three years. Other 
trustees elected were: WILLIAM C. Enopi- 
cott, WILLIAM DexTEeR and CHar ies F, 
ADAMS. 


+ Conway L. Atwater has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the American VW oole: 
Co. and is at present attached to the 
Boston office. Mr. Atwater has been con- 
nected with Guardian Detroit Co. for 
about five years. He was previously assist- 
ant treasurer of Salmon Falls (N. H 

Mtg. Co., now out of business. 


+ FeLix CAFFARENA, of Caffarena Bros 
hosiery manufacturers, of Santiago, Chile 
was among the foreign trade visitors at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia 
last week. 


+ H. H. Wutis, director of the textile 
department, Clemson College (S. C.), has 
been appointed contact man for the United 
States Institute for Textile Research in 
the states of North and South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


Southern Textile Association, An 
nual Meeting, Isle of Palms Hotel, 
Isle of Palms, Charleston, S. C., 
June 12 to 13, 1931. 


The Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina, Twenty- 
fifth Annual Convention, Sedgefield 
Inn, Greensboro, N. C., June 19 t 
20, 1931. 

American Society for Testing 
Materials, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, June 22 to 26, 
1931. 


Chicago Yarn Men’s__ Circle, 
Annual Golf Tournament, Nipper- 
sink Lodge, Genoa City, Wis., Jun 
24 and 25, 1931. 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annua 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., Dec. 4 and 
5, 1931. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S C.. Oct. 17 


to 22, 3932 
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+ F. Howett, who 

ds Gites L. WIL- 
50 deceased, as field 
agent of The Cotton- 
Lextile Institute, is a na- 
tive of Union, S. C. For 
JS years, prior to his as- 


sociation with the Insti- 
tute, he was connected 
with the Fleitmann inter- 
est First he was with 
thi nion-Buffalo Mills 
at Union. Later on he 
we to the New York 
ofices of Fleitmann & 
( elling agents for the 


Buffalo and other 
mills Mr. Howell, ac- 
ording to announcement, 
| make Spartanburg 
adquarters. 


+ ieES J. DELANEY has 


heen appointed sales man- 
aoe t Bigelow-Santford 


Carpet Co., Inc., as an- 

ed by Harry V. 
CAMPBELL, vice-president 
and director of _ sales. 
Mr. Delaney has been 


the company for the 


last 19 vears and has been 

tary and assistant 
sales manager since 1925. Hlis appointment 
vas made in connection with that of H. L. 
Pr as assistant to the director of sales. 
+ | nD A. Purrincton, with the Farr 
\ly Co., Holyoke, Mass., since 1902, 


cupying responsible positions, has 
ppointed agent of the company to 
vacancy caused by the death of 
bp EF. Mercarr. JosepH MeTCALt 
appointed assistant agent. 


McNEIL, general manager of the 
XN. Y.) Glove Lining Co., has 


Morton H. Meinhard 


H{1. Meinhard, president, Morton 
nhard & Co., Inc., New York, died 
pri 15, on board the S.S. “Resolute” 
route from Kobe to Yokohama, 
iccording to cable advices received 
k and briefly reported in our issue 
ril 18. He was prominent as a wool 
actor, and widely known through 
introphic work. He was 58 years 
| had started on a world cruise 
Is year, accompanied on the trip 
Vile 

\leinhard was born in Savannah, 
13, 1872 and came to New York 
entering business on his own ac 
1898 At that time he acted as 
igent for a number of woolen and 
mills, including some of the larg 
est known in the country. Among 
Cleveland (Ohio) Worsted Mills. 
a long and successful career as 
2ent for the last named concern. 
23 the firm of which he was the 
heen serving as factors and mer- 
counsellors to woolen, worsted, 
ivon, silk hosiery and underwear 
he business was incorporated last 
Morton H. Meinhard & Co... Inc., 

ipital otf $3,000,000. 
+ he founded the Henry Meinhard 
Neighborhood House in honor 
ither, located at 28 and 30 East 
New York and upon which it has 
timated that Mr. Meinhard has 
re than half a million dollars. He 
t trustee of the Hebrew Orphan 


———— 


ee 





returned from a sojourn to the West 
Indies. 

+ Herspert S. Morrow, manager of the 
Pawtucket (R. I.) branch of the U. S. 
Finishing Co., described the dyeing, print- 
ing and finishing industries in a radio talk 
last week. 

* Cart T. MATMANN, Jr., has resigned 
as weaving technician for the American 
Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. No successor 
has been appointed as yet. 


+ D. W. BAUMGARDNER, formerly superin 


Obituary 


Asylum; one of the founders and first 
president of the Stuyvesant Neighborhood 
House; a director of the Boys Club Fed- 
eration and a founder of the Federation 
for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies of New York. He was also a 
director of the Hebrew Technical Institute 
and of the Corner Houses, homes for 
working boys. 

Mr. Meinhard is survived by his widow. 
and four sisters. He was a member of the 
Century Country Club, the National Repub- 
lican Club, a director of the Aldine Club 
and a member of Temple Emanu-F1. 


Charles Eugene Neisler 


Charles Eugene Neisler, aged 63 years, 
president, Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings Moun 
tain, N. C., died suddenly near there April 
14. He was born in Concord, N. C., Feb. 
9, 1868, and was actively identified with 
the cotton manufacturing industry from 
early youth. Mr. Neisler went to Kings 
Mountain in 1893 as superintendent of 
Kings Mountain Mig. Co. a_ position 
which he held for 25 years. In 1899 he 
assisted in organizing the Indian Creek 
Mfg. Co., near Lincolnton, N. C., and 
served as manager of this concern until 
1907. In 1919 he built the Margrace 
Mills and the Patricia Mills. Mr. Neisler 
was treasurer of Bonnie Cotton Mills, Inc., 
and the First National Bank of Kings 
Mountain, and was elected a director of 
the First National Bank of Gastonia on 
the day of his death 
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Lert, Miss Mary Louise Johnson, Raleigh, N. C., representing Meredith College, Raleigh, the win 

ner of the grand prise at the Textile Exposition and Style Show held at the Textile School, North 

Carolina State College, April 16, 1931, and r1GHT, the winners of first prizes in the various groups 
m which 71 young ladies from six North Carolina Colleges competed with them. 


tendent of the Eagle Yarn Mills, Inc., 0} 
Belmont, N. C., and R. L. Parntrr, an 
experienced hosiery man, formerly of Bel 
mont, are now superintendent and assistant 
superintendent, respectively, of the C. H 
Bacon Co., Lenoir City, Tenn. 

+ J. H. Core has taken the position as 
superintendent of manufacturing with the 
Warrensburg (N. Y.) Woolen Co. 

* Wittiam P. Haack, office manager ©! 
the Slater Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass.. 
has been promoted to assistant treasurer 


Kenneth R. Hooker 


Kenneth R. Hooker, formerly president 
of Putnam-Hooker Co.. New York and 
connected with Iselin-Jefferson Co., 
the two firms became affiliated, shot him 
self on April 16 at Larchmont, N.Y. Hie 
was 52 years old and was well known in 
the cotton goods trade. The firm of Put 
nam-Hooker was established in Cincinnati. 
Ohio, in 1842 by B. T. Stone and in 1864 
James J. Hooker joined the concern. In 
1906 a branch was established in New 
York, and in 1919 the main office was 
moved to that city. Announcement of the 
merger of the firm with Iselin Jefferson 
Co., was made in 1928 


SINCE 


Blow Grover 

Blow Grover, 53 vears of age. vice 
president of Cooper's Ltd., and for 25 
vears a prominent figure in men’s knit 
wear wholesaling in Los Angeles, died 
April 13 at his home there Mr 
Grover went to Los Angeles from Lin 


coln, Neb. He organized and Was 
president of Blow Grover Co., whol 
saler of men’s wear, later sold to 


Cooper, Coates & Casey. He joined the 
firm of Cooper, Inc., of Kenosha, Wis. 
17 years ago. 


L. S. Hereford 


Lewis Stirling Hereford, aged 56 vears. 
treasurer of the Carolina Cork Roll Co., is 
dead. Mr. Hereford enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of having established the first Piggly 
Wiggly store in Charlotte. 
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*Clark Thread Co., has awarded con- 
tracts on heating, fire protection and air 
conditioning installations for the new 
Austell (Ga.) plant to Grinnell Co., Inc., 
and American Moistening Co., while 
the steel tank will be furnished by the 
R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
engineers. 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., Adams, Mass., shut down all de- 
partments for an indefinite period last 
week. The plant has been operating on 
a curtailed schedule in some departments. 
More than 800 employees are affected. 


*Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., in 
liquidation, expect to wind up their 
affairs in full by June 1 or shortly there- 
after. The mills have no office at pres- 
ent, it having been sold recently to the 
Clinton Citizens Trust with all the other 
property. 


Nonquitt Spinning Co., New Bedford, 
Mass.—At a special meeting of stock- 
holders, it has been voted by a majority 
of about two to one, to continue produc- 
tion at the plant, and not liquidate the 
company, as has_ been previously 
proposed. 


Chautauqua Towel Mills, Inc., James- 
town, N. Y., have filed notice of dissolu- 
tion with the Secretary of State. The 
plant has been in continuous operation 
for more than 25 years. It was re- 
cently acquired by Donald R. Livengood 
and associates. All finished and raw 
material is being disposed of and it is 
planned soon to offer the plant and 
equipment for sale. 


W. H. Draper & Sons Co., Rocky 
Mount, N. C., have purchased and in- 
stalled in their mill equipment for con- 
ditioning their cotton, furnished by 
Borne Scrymser Co., New York, known 
as Breton Minerol Process. 


Ridge Mills, Inc., (sastonia, N. C., 
have installed another new warp ma- 
chine similar to the one recently in- 
stalled, which singes and gases the varn 
as it is wound into warp. 


Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C., on April 17, began operating on 
a five day a week schedule, shutting 
down Friday at the usual time, instead 
of on Thursday evening, on account of 
increased orders for flannels. 


Caraleigh Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C.. 
which has been idle since last fall, may 
be started up again in the near future 
Plans for the organization of an operat 
ing company with capital of $75,000 to 
lease the plant, with privilege of renew 
ing the lease from year to vear for a 
period of five vears, and to have an 
option to purchase the property within 
the five-vear period for $158,000, have 
been approved by the directors and will 
be submitted for final action by the 
stockholders on April 28 


Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C.. was 
recently organized with authorized capi 
tal stock of $200,000 by K. G. Hudson 
and C. S. Tatum, of Raleigh, and W. H 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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Belk, Charlotte, N. C., head of the Belk 
chain of department stores in the Caro- 
linas. The new company has purchased 
the Pilot plant of Consolidated Textile 
Corp., equipped with 10,752 spindles and 
500 looms, but future plans of the new 
organization have not been announced. 
The plant formerly produced chambrays 
and colored upholstery materials for the 
automobile trade. C. S. Tatum, one of 
the incorporators, has been resident 
manager of the Pilot Division for sev- 
eral vears. 


Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville, N. C., 
has been granted a charter to engage in 
the manufacture of cotton, woolen, 
rayon, silk and other fabrics. The con- 
cern has 4,000 shares of stock of no 
nominal or par value, with ten shares 
subscribed. Incorporators are J. B. 
Ripkin, of Reidsville; J. W. Norwood, 
of Greenville, S. C., and J. M. Rivers 
of Charleston, S. C. 


Lorraine Mfg. Co., Westerly, R. L., 
is now employing 75 hands in the warp- 
ing, carding and combing departments. 
It is planned to resume weaving shortly 
and it is believed the entire plant will 
be in operation within two weeks. 


Norris Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, 
S. C., has resumed night work, the plant 
now maintaining an operating schedule 
of 40 hours in the day and 40 hours on 
night work. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co., Lupton City, 
renn., is maintaining a day and night 
operating schedule, according to an an- 
nouncement. 


Wool 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
Thompsonville, Conn., is working on a 
special contract for more than 37,000 vd. 
if carpets and rugs for the new Waldorf- 
\storia Hotel, New York. Work has 
been divided among several of the Bige- 
low-Sanford mills. 


*Channing Smith Textile Corp., 
Cherry Valley, Mass., has been taken 
over by a group of its largest creditors, 
according to Joseph Talamo, trustee in 
bankruptcy. It is planned to operate. 
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*Perryville Woolen Mills, Inc., W«\- 
ster, Mass. The new outside interests 
who have purchased this property from 
Luman H. Tiffany and George H. Hall 
contemplate making alterations and ii 
provements before resuming operations 
early in May. 


Smith Mills, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
which made a 10% wage reduction on 
April 6, have made a readjustment of the 
wage scale downward. The mills re- 
turned to full-time this week. 


Thomas Oakes & Co. Bloomfield, 
NX. J., have awarded general contract to 
Salmond, Scrimshaw & Co., Arlington, 
N. J., for a one-story addition, 59x]}2? 
ft., estimated to cost $24,750, with 
equipment. It will be used primarily as 
a wool storage unit. James F. Scrim- 


shaw, Arlington, is architect. 


*Asheville (N. C.) Weavers, Inc., wil! 
begin operations with ten looms in the 
Wilson Building in Kenilworth on or 
before May 15, S. Sheero, of New York, 
president of the corporation, announced 
The looms are being built by C 
Stauffer, of Biltmore. Approximately 
20 weavers will be employed at the 
start, and probably this force will be in- 
creased later. 


Thos. Kay Woolen Mill Co., Salem, 
Ore., producing mustang cloth, stag 
shirtings, mackinaws, etc., has recently 
installed $5,000 worth of new equipment 
in its plant. 


Perseverance Worsted Co., Woon 
socket, R. I.—The proposed sale of 
equipment at this mill, soon to clos 
permanently, has been placed with the 
W. B. Dunn Co., Providence, R. I. Real 
estate holdings will also be disposed of 


S. & L. Combing Co., Inc., \Woon- 
socket, R. I., has been organized with a 
capital of $10,000, to operate a_ local 
wool-combing mill. The company is 
headed by Leroy B. Smith, and Julius 
A. Lofdal, 23 Bow St., Cranston, R. I. 
Last noted will represent the company. 


Kni 
nit 

United Underwear Co., Chicago, Ill. 
manufacturer of women’s rayon under- 
wear, has been merged with the Portage 
(Wis.) Underwear Mfg. Co., the United 
plant having been consolidated with that 
of Portage. 


Pauline Hosiery Mills, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., have been purchased )b\ 
Shane Mfg. Co., and for the present 2!) 
persons will be employed. A_ produc 
tion schedule of 750 dozen pairs of hos 
a week will follow. Rayon hosiery will 
be the specialty of the company. o! 
which Norman A. Shane is president 


Clementon Hosiery Co., Camd-n 
N. J.. recently organized with capital 
of $250,000, to operate a knitting mill im 
this vicinity, will be represented }) 


Francis J. Smith, Wilson Bldg. Car 
den, an attorney. The incorporators | 
clude Royal F. Morris and Max Maier, 
both of Philadelphia, Pa. 








\ 











inislau Zardecki, 


no par value, 
president of the 


canton Hosiery Mills, Hackettstown, 
\. |. have been organized with a capital 
00 shares of stock, 





20x21 ft. 
in¢., 
neers. 


Lockwood 
New York, 


Greene 
are architects and engi- 


Paterson, 

capital of $40, 
and rayon 
by 


George Hilaire, 
incorporators. 


Mills, 


taken over by the American Silk Spin- 


Hackettstown Silk Hosiery Co., with Rayon Ribbon Co., 
on mill on Stiger St. It is under- recently organized with 
that the new company will take 000, to operate a local silk 
ver and succeed the last noted organ- mill, will represented 
ation. Theodore Adamski, Quaker- Simon, 146 Washington 
Pa., is an incorporator of the new son, attorneys. 
ny. N. J., is one of the 
Utica (N. Y¥.) Knitting Co., has ad- Champlain Silk 
need the wages of employees 10%, N. Y., according to rumor, 
gy the wage scale on the same basis 
st year, or before a reduction of ning Co., and arrival 


\U%, as became operative 


Augusta Knitting Corp., 


wage revision at 


has made 
its local 


Tan; 1, 


last. 
the 
mill. 


the 


Asheville (N. C.) Hosiery Co.’s plant 
dition is being built by 


 cheville. 


E. J. Tyler, 


Nu- ‘Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 


Murphy, N. C., are planning 


Inc., 


early re- 


consignment 
Providence, 
report. 


lington, N. 


c 


of electric 
R. I., is believed to confirm 


stock of $250,000, 


Lynn B. Williamson, 
Fowler and J. R. 


tion of operations, following recent 
ase of a substantial interest in the 


bv local citizens and 


W. 


f the company. 


wen re-elected president. 


Changes Knitting Mills, 
va, Tenn., and Marietta (Ga.) Knit- 
recently 


tng Co. which were 


a single corporation, 


a 


will be 


Chatta- 


merged 
cap- 
ed at $500,000. An application for 


reorganiza- 


M. Fain 


has 


incorporation has been filed in Chatta- 


ga, it was stated. The application 
as signed by Clyde Wilkins, president 
Champion Knitting Mills: Guy 


Northcutt, H. T. Bryam, 
Noone and F. Carlton Wright. 


Silk 


Charles 


Canova & Simone Silk Co., Inc., 
erson, N. J. The proposed new 
this mill is being temporarily 


held up, but is expected to proceed at 
early date. It will be 
100 ft., with one-story 





| Line 
Na and Address of 
Company Busi- | 
ness | 
Shore Mills iCotton 
Fal ver, Mass. | 
Mills Cotton 
Fa ver, Mass.....| 
Mave Mills ; .|Cotton| 
Bost Mass 
New ford Cordage | Jute 
Ne edford, Mass. | 
Schus Woolen Co | Wool 
Nas uglas, Mass 
Woolen Co. | Wool | 
d, Mass | 
Whittenton Mfg Co. |Cotton| 
a n, Mass 
we ‘pinning Co Cotton 
la ld. Conn 


| 


wk, N. %. | 









hsolidated Textile Co \Cotton| 





educt deficit of $87,890. 


one-story, 
adjoining unit, 


+] cates previous mention of project. 


Pat- 
addi- 


A. 


sale 


The 
Cord, 


iamis, 


E. 


N. 


49x J. 
Ot. 


Bag 
H. 


Fi e . 
inishing 
Hope Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
rillville, R. i 
creditors of this company has been held 
Francis Cassidy has been appointed 
trustee in bankruptcy, 


night schedule. 
H. over 5,000,000 yd. 
printed. 


Montville (N. 


been sold to the 


J. M. 


I. The 


comprised 28 
buildings, 
broker in the 


84x89 ft., 


the 


Steele 
Paterson, 


Strengs Dye Works, 
have awarded general contract to 
48 North 
a two-story 
for expansion 


& Son, 


for 


be used 
silk printing department, 


with 


this 


E. M. H. Rayon & Silk Weavers, Bur- 


authorized 


been 


Walter M. 


first 


in bond of $1,000. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. is now operating on full day and 
During the past month 


cloth 


J.) Finishing Co. 
Patex Fibre C 
acres 
machinery 
sale was 


100 East 42nd St., 


and 


motors 


of 
equipment. 


New York. 


Inc., 


to cost $31,600 with equipment. John 
C. Van Vlandren, 140 Market St., Pat- 
erson, is architect 


Textile Patents 


BEAM DYEING machine. 1,799,421. William 
P. Hornbuckle and Robert F. Craig, 
Stanley, N. C. 

CoTrron cleaner. 1,799,556. William L. 
Hancock, Dallas, Texas. Assigned to the 
Murray Corp., Dallas, Texas. 

Corron gins, Belt distributor for.  1,799,- 
544. Bronson C. Woodford, Joseph Behle 
and Joshua C. Conrad, Dallas, Texas. 
Assigned to The Murray Corp., Dallas, 
Texes. 

CoTrTron harvester. 1,800,145. John M. 
King, Amarillo, Texas. Assigned to 
Edgar H. Petty, Amarillo, Texas. 

DRAWING mechanism for fibrous material 
1,799,448. George West, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Assigned to Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

FLUID TREATMENT of artificial silk threads 
or filaments. 1,799,972. Joseph Brant- 
wood, Manchester, England. 

Loom. 1,799,860. Karl Mutter, Triptis, 
Germany. 

I.ooms, Stop motion for. 1,799,250. Albert 
Rigby, Paterson, N. J. Assigned to Gilt 
Edge Silk Mills, Paterson, N. J. 

MACHINE for knitting terry-looped fabric. 
1,800,092. Harry McAdams, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

MEANS for producing combined woven and 
knitted fabrics. 1,799,563. Charles F. 
Lee, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to War- 
ren P. Griffiths, (one-half), Philadel- 
phia. 

Process for dyeing textile fibers. 1,799,825. 
Jean George Kern, Waltham, Mass., and 
Charles J. Sala, Wilmington, Del. As- 
signed to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Process of dyeing textile fibers. 1,799,823. 
Jean George Kern, Waltham, Mass., and 
Charles J. Sala, Wilmington, Del. As- 


signed to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process of opening and repairing artificial 
staple fibers. 1,799,399. Meinrad F. 
Thomas, Fitchburg, Mass. 

SPINNING frame and spindle-drive mechan- 
ism. 1,799,896. Joseph Graveline, Moo- 
sup, Conn. 

TENTER CLIP. 1,799,447. George W. Taylor, 
Wellesley, Mass 

TENTERING and drying machine. 1,799,300. 
Charles C. Kenyon, Somerville, N. J. 

TENTERING and drying machine. 1,799,301. 
Charles C. Kenyon, Somerville, N. J. 

TEXTILE MACHINE. 1,799,915. Thomas 
Lewis, Scranton, Pa. Assigned to the 
Scranton Silk Machine Co., Scranton, Pa. 

THREAD tensioning device. 1,799,666. Ru- 
dolph Wuertz, Reading, Pa. 

YARN, Processing or treating. 1,799,230. 
Joseph A. Harron, James J. Diamond 
and Gustav Bly, Philadelphia, Pa. 





_RECENT TEXTIL E MIL L STATEMENTS — 


oo 

Fiscal 

Year 
iDec. 31, 1930) 
Dec. 31, 1929| 
Dee. 31, 1930] 
Dec. 31, oa 
Dec. 31, 1930) 
Dec. 31, 1929| 
\Dec. 31, 1939 
Dec. 31, 1929 
Dec. 31, 1930) 
[Dec. 31, 1929) 
Dec. 27, 1930) 
iDec. 27, 1929 
Dee 27, 1930 
Dec. 31, 1929 
Dec. 31, 1930 
|Dec. 31, 1929) 
Jan. 3, 1931) 
| Dec. 


28, 1929) 











een 4,735,576 8,216,259 
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Assets Liabilities and Capital 
Real Miscellaneous Accounts | Surplus 

Cash and | Raw Total Estate, - ———_—— Total Payable, | |Profit and 

Debts Materials, | Quick Buildings Floating | Capital Loss 
Receiv- |Mdse., Etc.) Assets and | J Description | and Funded| Stock Reserves 

able | Machinery | Debt Ete. 

a $ $ $ | $ $ Po $ 
40,914) 158,905) 199,819 ,403,171 Treasury Stock} 1,678,990 164,481) 1,200,000 314,950 
39,494) 124,227 163,721) 410,313) Miscellaneous} 1,578,367} 204,757) 1,200,000)(1) 261,502 
| j | | 
158,192! 301,952) 460,144 414,606 | Miscellaneous, 1,893,995 72,058) 1,069,400) 752,537 
53,201} 777,036, 830,237; 1,401,692 Miscellaneous| 2,353,116 188,446; 1,200,000) 946,670 
305,979) 113.809} 419,788) 1,757,597! | Miscellaneous | 3,399,932] 1,095,373} 505,800] 1,798,759 
682,042) 368,774 1,066,816) 1,749,809) Miscellaneous} 3,358,938) 1,1 59,573} 505,800) 1,693,565 
| | 
154,992) 283,103} 438,095] 541,209) Investments | 1,178,944 4,969} 668,070) 505,905 
217,630) 327,248} 544,878 537,376 | Investments | 1,281,972 29,700} 663,370) 588,902 
| 
254,907 179,793 434,700) 298,497 Investments 809,721).... 4 600,000 290,721 
364,698) 260,956} 625,654) 319,722 aateu 945,376)...... — 600,000; 345,376 
286,532) 193,421] 479,953 496,004 Miscellaneous| 1,257,240 29, 478) 450,000 777,762 
327,145 245,296, 572,441) 488,183 Miscellaneous | 1,348,176] 162,815) 450,000) 735,361 
496,896) 358,102) 1,854,998) 1,121,712! Miscellaneous | 2,981,858 252,348] 2,150,000) 579,510 
753, 556! ,640,706) 2,394,262) 1,211,524) Miscellaneous | 3,612,986 400,591} 2,200,000) 1,012,395 
183,727 481,593} 665,320) 1,266,485 Insurance 1,948,260 1,853) 1,449,500) 496,907 
395,057, 639,700! 1,034,757, 1,302,344 Miscellaneous | 2,437,909) a 287| 1,800,000) 630,622 
| | 
2,605,540) 1,896,405) 4,501,945, 9,570, 979| 49,694| Deferred Chgs.| 14,122,618) 11,124, 683| DSF Saka vees 
9,757,766, 107,188|Deferred Chgs.|18,081,21 3 12,672,078, 5,409,135|...... ; 
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Business Literature 





Optical Instruments for Textile In- 
dustry. Impressed with the interest 
which the textile industry is taking in 
scientific research, the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., has just 
issued a special catalog describing the 
Various microscopes, pick counters, 
magnifying glasses, photomicrographic 
cameras, projectors, dye-analyzing spec- 
trophotometers, hydrogen-ion colorime- 
and other optical instruments of 
special application to textile work. To 
an industry just launching an extensive 
program of fundamental research, as is 
the textile industry, a catalog of this 


tcrs, 


character should’ prove © particularly 
welcome. 
In preparing this volume the manu 


facturer’s organization has conducted a 
careful study of textile requirements. 
Ihe is arranged to aid the tech- 
nologist in finding the instrument best 
fitted for his work and to suggest other 
tor it. The latter purpose should 
prove an important factor to the labora 
tory worker in getting a purchase order 
through the executive department of his 
mill. 

\s a result of 
experimental 
onducted }y\ 
designing of 
textile field. 


be yk 


uses 


the study made, 
work has recently been 
the optical company in the 
new instruments for the 
Prof. Edward R. Schwarz, 


some 


of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, whose series of articles entitled 
“Don’t be Afraid of the Microscope” is 
well known to TExtite Worup readers, 
wrote sections of the book and read the 
entire manuscript. Other textile men 


aided in its preparation. 
It is pointed out by 
Lomb company that 
is not necessary 
examinations by means of the instru 
ments described. Anyone can stretch a 
fiber out on a piece of glass and hold it 
down with a piece of gummed paper or 
cover glass. Anyone can look into a 
microscope tube and focus a specimen 
up to 200 to 300 times : 


the Bausch & 
“optical knowledge 
for most textile 


magnification.’ 


Applied Photography. 


( xamples ot 


Noteworthy 
photography as used for 
various business purposes fill the 
ot Applied graphy, a new 
zine published by the Eastman 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., which 
amnearance May 1. The magazine is 
part of a program to assist industrial 
and business firms in applying photog 
raphy effectively in research, manufac 
turing, advertising and sales work. Thi 
scope of the new magazine includes the 
industrial applications of — still and 
motion pictures, photomicrography, 
radiography, and other forms of photog 
raphy ach issue presents a different 
objective, and illustrates how 
aid in attaining it. The 
first issue deals with the question of ob 
taining photographs for advertising and 


sales 


pages 
}, / 
AOL maga 


Kodak 
makes its 


DUSINGESS 


photography can 


put? poses 


showing 
products 


photographs 
the pertormance or utility of 


How to Increase Belt Conveyor Life: 


avoid side scraping and dragging idlers; 
(5) Training, train the belt while empty 
and if it runs out of line while loaded 
it will be due to unequal loading, belt 
must contact center roll of idler, side or 
guide rollers should not be used in 
training belt, do not increase belt 


tension. 


Textile Color Card Ass’n 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The widened activities of the Textile 
Color Card Association during the year 
1930 were outlined by Margaret Hayden 
Rorke, secretary and managing director, 
in her report read at the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the association, held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, recently. 

Mrs. Rorke stated that during the 
year, the association had gained 242 
new members, the largest increase since 
1927 and the third largest the 
founding of the association in 1915. She 
pointed out that interest in the associa- 
tion is constantly increasing abroad, as 
the many foreign coun 
tries listed among the new members. 

She also stated that the movement to 
promote color correlation in the depart 
ment stores through concerted industrial 
effort has attracted favorable comment 
trom leading retailers and manufac 
turers; a larger and far-reaching co- 
ordination of inter-committees represent 
ing the textile and allied industries has 
been effected, and the Way has been 
paved for constructive color conferences. 

The following officers and directors 
were elected at the meeting: 

Charles Pinnell, Fred Butterfield & 
Co., president; Roy E. Tilles, Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., Ist vice-president ; 
John C. McKeon, Laird, Schober & Co., 


since 


evidenced by 


2nd vice-president; Alfred L. Simon, 
\lired LL. Simon & Co., treasurer: 
\Ibert L. Gifford, Worumbo Co.: Will 


iam Hand, John Hand & Sons; Edward 
Ss. Johnson, James G. Johnson & Co.: 
P. |. Wood, Oriental Silk Printing Co. : 
\rmand Schwab, Amberg. Schwab & 


Co., and Margaret Hayden Rorke, secre 
tary and managing director, Textile 
Color Card Association. 
lselin-Jefferson Organize 
Yarn Department 

Iselin Jefferson Co., New York, has 


organized a cotton yarn sales depart 
ment, a new departure for this firm, 
which has confined its activities hereto 
fore to the goods end of the business 
he cotton yarn department has been 
placed under the supervision of Edward 
H. Ellis, recently a member of School 
field Ellis Co., cotton yarns, New York, 
and previously with the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
ind the Ensign Cotton Mills. It is an 
nounced that the new cotton yarn de 


W. EE. Philhps, engineer, Link-Belt Co.. partment will confine its activities to 
( hicago, has written a brief but inter- direct selling and will not enter the 
esting statement on mereasing conveyor commission house nor sales yarn dealet 
eit iit stress y he rite ing five + ] : ; a 
tressing the following five field. It is the intention in the near 

mits; (1) Lubrication, sufficient and ; —— aus annhn : : 
proper kind Sp . iat ee future to have yarn representation in 
rope kind ot grease: (2) Cleanliness 1 1 : . sae 
space under belt to be kept clean; (3) Such selling centers as Boston, Philadel 
Loading, avoid overloading and under- P! ia and Chicago. Both weaving and 
oading, belt speed should be adjusted knitting varns will be handled and 
to load at proper capacity; (4) Wear, combed, as well as carded qualities 
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Business News 


J. F. Walsh Joins 
Arthur D. Little, Ine. 


James F. Walsh, formerly vice-pre 
dent and technical director of Celluloi| 
Corp., has joined the consulting staff 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Cambrids 
Mass. 


G.E. Sales for First Quarter 
Show Reduction 


Orders received by the General Ele 
tric Co. for the first quarter of 1931 
amounted to $60,360,297, | compar 
with $90,397,731 for the correspondi 
three months of last year. 


Bausch & Lomb to Collect 
Textile Data 


\ department has been established 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical ( 
Rochester, N. Y., to contact various 
dustries and keep a file of all uses 
which optical instruments are put. The 
company expresses the hope that new 
uses will be reported to it by men in the 
textile industries, who may also call o1 
them for optical information. <A_ bool 
will be published as soon as_ sufficient 
information resulting from this co 
operation is available. 


+ 


Gilmer Buys Panama Rubber Co. 


The L. H. Gilmer Co., Tacony, Phila 
delphia, Pa., recently completed the pu: 
chase of the entire capital stock together 
with all assets of the Panama Rubber 
Co., Chicago, Ill. All fixtures and ma 
chinery of the Panama Rubber Co. hav: 
been shipped from Chicago to Phila 
delphia where the Gilmer activities ar 
concentrated. Hereafter all Panama 
rubber belts which have been known |) 
their trade mark of “Kable-Kord” will 
be manufactured by the Gilmer organi 
zation as “Gilmer-Kable-Kord” belts 


New Officers for Cocker Machine & 
Foundry Co. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Gastonia, N. C., has announced its re 
organization following the recent 
summation of a transaction where) 
(;seorge B. Cocker acquired the interests 
of former officers in) the company 
Pr. L. Craig and J. Robert Craig, of Gas 
tonia, and D. J. Craig, Charlotte, N. C 
The new organization is composed o! 
the following officers and directors 
(;eorge B. Cocker, president; J. PB 
Reeves, secretary and treasurer; A. G 
Myers, S. N. Boyce and E. B. Denny 
directors. E. K. Whitener is plant supe 
intendent and engineer. 


con 


Westinghouse Stockholders 
Re-elect Directors 


Stockholders of the Westinghouse [] 
tric & Mfg. Co. re-elected directors whos 
terms had expired and transacted routin 
business at a meeting at East Pittsburgh. 
Wednesday, April 8. Directors re-elected 
were: E. M. Herr, vice-chairman, and 
LL. A. Osborne, vice-president of the West 
inghouse company; H. B. Rust, president 
of the Koppers company; and Samuel M 
Vauclain, chairman of the board, Bald 
Locomotive Works. 

In reply to an inquiry as to pres 
earnings, Mr. Merrick said that operati 
during the months of January and Fel 
ary resulted in a deficit. 









& 








‘Forecasting Production Needs 


(Continued from page 24) 


( rage yardage of all months is 649,000, times 62 
102,380 yards for November. 
| figure is the actual forecast by the graphs. To 
is index, adjustments must be made from personal 
lve of the situation and from opinions of ex- 
erts, such as Fairchild’s Textile Apparel Analysis. 
in TeExTiLE Wortp, Men’s Wear, The Retail 
and the Daily News Record, plus a consideration 
uture policies of the Botany management. From 
. knowledge one must sift the best as to whether it is 
ry to raise, lower or leave as is the graphic figure. 
coniparing its relation to other months and general 
lc in the industry. Therefore, in the case of Novem- 
should say after observation that the graphic 
s slightly high and would subtract 5,000 yards 
rom the sales for the month. This gives a final figure 
November of 397,380 yards. 
lis same process is repeated for every month and 
lowing are the readings and adjustments: 


Graphic 


No, trans- Forecast 
Graphic posed to Adjust- in 

Graphic Seas’nl — with vards mentin- vards 
Mont \verage Factor Seas’nl Index yards Index 
November. 66.5 93 62 4,422 —5,000 4,472 
December.. 62.2 89 55.4 3,971 nil 3,971 
nual 74 113 83.6 5,962 + 10,000 6,012 
February 68 106 72 Foe nil 5,137 
Mare 62.5 96 60 4,279 +5,000 4.779 
(pril 70 60 42 2,992 + 30,000 3,292 


Kastern Carolina $.T.A. Meeting 
(Continued from page 34) 


\Ir. Cates stated that spindle oil ranges from 40 to 
onds Saybolt viscosity and that a difference of 
2) seconds in viscosity was found to cause a correspond- 
nge in power consumption of approximately two 
cr spindle per hour. The weight of the spindle 
ced both were said to be important factors in 
ining the proper viscosity of oil required. 
Mr. Holt found that a manufacturer’s oil of between 
70 seconds viscosity, designated as Grade B, did 
ove satisfactory as stuck spindles and soft varn 
sulted. He changed to an oil of around 54 seconds 
scosity and found that the power factor was lowered, 
larly in the morning. He stated that a standard 
ween 50 and 55 seconds viscosity was adopted as 
st or their conditions. Twice each year before new oi! 
in Mr. Holt said their spindle bases are cleaned 
th a vacuum pump. 


Problems of Card Room 


iiternoon session was devoted to problems in the 
om and the discussion was led by M. R. Vick, 

carding, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Plant No. 1, 
Cc Rapids, N. C. 

was no definite idea as to how often clearers 
be changed, but it was felt that they should not 
ved to run alter they begin to look the least bit 
IX. R. Wright, Durham Hosiery Mills, No. 6, 
1. N. C., asked which is preferred for clearers, 
short nap, and if the long nap causes more “eve 
Chairman Vick felt that the long nap clearer 


Thus we have the actual forecast. When once the 
system is working and sufficient time is given over to 
reviewing the opinion of the experts little time is needed 
in making the actual forecast. ‘There is much less actual 
hguring after the original work has been completed than 
in the original method, but it involves to a much greater 
extent the personal equation. 

With the large fund of expert advice which is now 
available, coming as it does from so many sources, the 
danger of error from this personal factor in the calcula- 
tion is at a minimum. 


Record of Results 


The best result has been found in combining the 
mechanical formula and the graphic method, the results 
in index numbers of the work of forecasting each month's 
sales, are as follows: 


Est- Esti- 
mated Actual 1930 mated Actual 
1929 June. . 3,537 3,832 
October... 5,178 6,170 July: ...:. 3,033 2,942 
November 3,610 3,446 August... 5,032 6,873 
December. 3,680 3,659 September 5,980 4,920 
1930 October. 5,456 5,098 
January 7,030 4,544 November 4,286 2.213 
February 4,028 4,428 December. 4.686 3,486 
March... 4,319 4,426 193] 
April... 2,338 4,693 January. 4,104 2,668 
May. 2,958 3,731 February 4,008 4,600 


The following fact is not conclusive of anything, but it 
is interesting to note: Over a period of 17 months the 
estimated sales budget has been only 0.0213% over the 
actual sales. 





is better, but did not know if it caused “eye-brows,” hav- 
ing attributed this trouble to short staple cotton. Clar- 
ence Cates asked if anyone had tried colored clearer 
cloth on white stock as a means of getting the clearers 
picked cleaner. He had tried colored cloth for a few 
lays, but felt that it was too early to say what effect the 
change would have. 

In discussing the best practical system for keeping 
numbers from picker room, Mr. Holt stated that com- 
pensation for changes in humidity are made in the picker 
room by means of a set of weights which are added to the 
scale. Changes are made by the overseer according to a 
table already worked out, and, after the weights are 
adjusted, the picker hand has nothing to do but check 
the same figures on the lap scale. This removes to a 
large extent the possibility of error on the part of the 
picker hand. Mr. Holt found that numbers are more 
uniform than before the system was installed and that 
it is necessary to change gears only occasionally. Gear 
changes are made only after spinning runs heavy or light 
for a considerable length of time. 


D. F. Burns Elected Chairman 


The regular business session of the division was held 
in the afternoon. D. F. Burns, general superintendent 
of spinning, Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., was 
elected chairman to succeed N. B. Hill who is consider- 
ing leaving the industry. M. R. Vick, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., was named vice-chairman 
while Clarence C. Cates, Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
was re-elected secretary of the division. Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., was selected as the place of the fall meet- 


Ing. 
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‘To Speed Up 
Bleaching 


“PENETROL” 


A detergent of the highest quality, that dis- 


all the natural wax and leaves 
every fibre fully clean to receive the caustic. 


solves out 


The time required for wetting-out or boiling- 
out is shortened perceptibly. A more thor- 
ough and uniform bleach is obtained. The 
goods take on that that invari- 
ably pleases the purchaser. 


“PENE TROL” 


“soft feel,” 


Use for wool 


cotton, or 
silk bleaching, dyeing ‘and finishing. 
We will send you a sizable sample for a 


Just ask for it. 


HEVO BRAND PRODUCTS 


PENETROL 

Half Refined Tartar 

Turkey Red Oils 

No. 245 Scouring Oil Printing Gum “C” 

Hevtex Vat Gum Label Gum 
Sulphonated Castor Oils 


thorough trial. 


Starch 
Kier Oil 


Printing Gum 


Selling Agents for 
HERRICK-VOIGT CHEMICAL CORP. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


Factory: 


HERRICK & VOIGT 


220 E. 42nd STREET 
NEW sets 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 






A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by 40 years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 





The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, 


RHODE ISLAND 






J.B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
The Yarn House of Mew éngland 


38 CHAUNCY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





Carded 
and Combed 
Single and Ply 


Cotton Yarn and Warps 


White and Colored 
Sell Direct 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 





SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


From Mill Direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 
1518 Walnut St. Sole Representative Philadelphia, Pa. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


377 Broadway 
New York 


PRACTICAL 


MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 
Southern Office: 


1001 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


80 Federal S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOUR CAKE 
AND EAT IT TOO 


EAD your copy of TEXTILE WORLD each week as soon as 
it comes to you and keep posted up-to-the-minute on all 
that is happening. 

Save your copies and at the end of each six months an index 
will be sent to you thus enabling you to refer instantly to the 
copy containing whatever article or item you are particularly 
interested in. 





